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THE WEEK. 


AN emergency meeting of the general committee 
of the National Liberal Federation was summoned on 
Tuesday at Westminster to consider the situation 
created by the Lords’ amendments to the Education 
Bill. The meeting, writes a delegate, was 
crowded, enthusiastic, and determined ; 120 members 
of Parliament—a record attendance—supported the 
chairman, Mr. Arthur Acland, and the hall was 
filled to overflowing by delegates from all parts 
of the country. Mr. Acland moved the official 
resolution, which declared that the bill, as 
it reached the Lerds, ‘contained the maxi- 
mum of concession by the Government to its 
opponents,” and urged the Government to ‘ reject 
the Lords’ amendments.” The resolution itself was a 
lengthy one, but these were the two extracts which 
obviously interpreted the wishes of the meeting, as did 
the further clause declaring that the time had come to 
bring to *‘a final arbitrament the question whether a 
house of hereditary peers is any longer to possess a 
veto.” It soon became clear that the delegates were 
absolutely united in opposing further concessions of 
any kind, and indeed resented a good deal that 
had already been conceded. In ten years, Mr. 
Acland said, the House of Lords had given fifteen 
days to the Committee stage of the ten principal 
measures brought forward by the Conservative 
Government. Now, with a Liberal Administration sup- 
ported by an unexampled majority, they have spent 
fifteen days on its first great bill. He would rather see 
the bill killed than give up any single matter of funda- 
mental importance. When he went on to say that the 
Government had only two choices—the secular solution 
and the Cowper-Temple solution—prolonged cheering 
greeted the word ‘ secular,” showing how numerous 
the secular party has become. 

A SIMILAR demonstration welcomed Mr. Acland’s 
suggestion that the House of Commons should not 
waste another day in re-debating any bill. ‘‘ Let it 


send the bills back one by one without debate.” Mr. 
Angus, of Newcastle, seconded the resolution, 


and again the meeting cheered fiercely when he 
declared that the limit of concession had been 
reached. Mr. Thomas Burt supported the reso- 
lution and expressed his belief that secular education 
was the logical and ultimate solution. Colonel Ivor 
Herbert followed with an excellent and much applauded 
speech. As a Catholic, he said, he supported the bill 
because he had deeply engraved on his mind what had 
been endured by generations of his co-religionists 
through the action of ‘‘ those religious tests, the last 
vestige of which he wished to see eliminated.” Speak- 
ing for London, Mr. Dickinson said that his constituents 
and most people in the metropolis preferred the old 
school board system and did not want denominational 
teaching. Then came the great speech of the day. 
Dr. Macnamara, on his own subject and defending 
popular rights, has no supericr, In a few ringing 








sentences punctuated with cheers he asserted that the 
bill had been prepared with the greatest solicitude to 
meet denominational interests, and their reward had 
been such that those interests were never likely to get 
such solicitude from them again. The bill gave the bishops 
three things—the upkeep of school fabrics on the rates 
(estimated at three-quarters of a million by Dr. Moor- 
house), one million in rent from the taxpayer, and two 
days denominational teaching—whereas at present only 
one day a week, as a rule, was so used. An amend- 
ment demanding a council school in every parish 
found some support, but the official resolution was 
passed unanimously with much cheering. 





PARLIAMENT has had a comparatively quiet and un- 
important week. On Friday the Land Tenure Bill was 
read a third time in the House of Commons. Mr. Long, 
while agreeing with Mr. Rider Haggard’s view thatthe 
bill would discourage small holdings, said that in return 
for concessions he would not vote against it, but 
twenty-seven members declined to follow his leader- 
ship. Monday was devoted to the Plural Voting Bill, 
although a great part of the sitting was occupied not 
by the bill, but by discussion on the Prime 
Minister’s motion to apply closure by compartment 
tou the report stage and third reading. Sir Henry 
explained that five days had been given to Clause 1, 
and that the amendments now on the paper were 
merely old friends under new names. Personally he 
would prefer that an impartial Committee should allot 
time to bills. Mr. Balfour, of course, opposed the 
motion and twitted the Prime Minister with proposing 
when in office what he had denounced in opposition, 
Finally, some little progress was made with the bill 
itself. The same bill occupied most of Tuesday. 
No alterations of any importance were suggested 
or carried, but a proposal by Lord Robert Cecil to 
postpone the operation of the Act until the franchise 
had been given to women enabled Mr. Balfour to intro- 
duce the suffrage question and to taunt the 420 mem- 
bers on both sides of the House who were said to be 
pledged to women’s suffrage with running away. The 
amendment only obtained 50 votes. Earlierin the day Mr. 
Ridsdale raised the question of privilege, reading a letter 
from sixteen Thanet electors (all Unionists) whobrought 
very serious charges against their member, Mr. Harry 
Marks. The Speaker, however, ruled that no breach 
of privilege had been committed as the charges did not 
refer to any acts of Mr. Marks as a member of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Marks promised to take such action as 
would be ‘* most consistent with his own honour and 
that of the House.” This means, we hope, that he will 
face his accusers in a court of law. 





On Wednesday Mr. Duffy introduced, under the 
so-called “ten minutes rule,” a bill to expropriate the 
Marquis of Clanricarde from his Irish estates. Speak- 
ing with great rapidity, Mr. Duffy denounced Lord 
Clanricarde as the ‘‘ curse of his caste” and a ‘‘ stand- 
ing menace to good order and peace,” who had turned 
239 families adrift in thirteen years. The Prime 
Minister at once rose and explained that the 
bill could go no further this year, but he paid a warm 
tribute to Mr. Duffy’s earnestness and moderation. 
The relations between Lord Clanricarde and his 
tenants, he continued, ‘‘ have been such as greatly to 
contribute to the disturbance of the public peace, and 
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to unsettle and also envenom the mind of parties in 
Ireland.” Only three members—Irish Unionists— 
opposed the first reading. The House then turned 
to the Plural Voting Bill, and after a good deal of 
discussion about details the report stage was concluded. 





NorTuinc of interest happened in the House of 
Lords until Thursday, when Lord Lansdowne explained 
the views of his party on the report stage of the Educa- 
tion Bill. They would adhere, he said, to their amend- 
ments, except that certain formal changes would be 
made. His speech, in short, amounted to a declaration 
that the Lords would not climb down. Lord Crewe 
followed, explaining that the Government’s object was 
to establish a national system while the Opposition 
wished to establish a denominational system ; so the 
Government would adhere to the bill as it left the 
House of Commons. The House then turned to the 
amendments, the first of importance being that of the 
Duke of Devonshire, which increased the powers 
of the Commissioners. This, with Lord Salisbury’s 
amendment, removing restriction from the ‘ facilities” 
under Clause 3, and Lord St. Aldwyn’s, restoring the 
‘*two days” proviso, were carried; and finally ‘‘two 
thirds” was substituted for ‘‘a majority” of parents. 
The House of Commons discussed on the report stage 
Clauses 1 and 2 of the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, 
which has been much amended in Committee. But the 
House unanimously agreed to re-instate the original 
limit of one week instead of three days astheminimum, 
except where disablement lasts more than a fortnight, 
when compensation will be reckoned from the date of 
the injury. On the ‘‘ serious and wilful misconduct” 
section Mr. Gladstone suggested a compromise, giving 
compensation in case of death or of serious and 
permanent disablement, and only twenty-seven members 
voted against it. 





A LETTER from the Prime Minister to Mr. Acland, 
which was read at the Federation’s meeting on Tues- 
day, gives in clear terms the Government’s policy 
towards the House of Lords and its amendments to 
the Education Bill. Every Liberal, Sir Henry writes, 
foresaw that the House of Lords “ would not be satis- 
fied with the quiescent part which it has played during 
the long period of Unionist government,” but would 
reassert itself as “‘ the instrument of Unionism.” 

“The Education Bill as it passed the House of Commons 
was the bill which the country demanded in unmistakable 
terms at the general election. It now seems to have heen 
turned into a travesty of its original form. As amended, it 
perpetuates, if it does not extend, the very grievances and 
wrongs that were fixed upon the country by the Act of 1902. 


In a word, it provides no settlement of the education 
question.” 


For such a bill, as Mr. Birrell said, the Government 
have no use. They will have ‘‘no tampering with the 
main principles” on which their bill is founded; if 
‘within those limits and without prejudice to the cause 
of education an arrangement can be come to, well and 
good,” but if not the Government will find a way to 
make the wishes of the country prevail. 


Mr. BALrour on Wednesday, in reply to the toast 
of his health, made a speech at the Junior Constitu- 
tional Club which has been taken to mean that the 
Conservative leaders have advised the House of Lords 
to persist in their amendments to the Education Bill 
aad soto wreck the measure. Possibly the bold tone was 
partly assumed and partly based upon an unfounded 
belief that the Education Bill is unpopular in the 
North of England. Even so it was lamentably weak. 
The Prime Minister, he said, had declared war 
against the Upper House. If there is to be war, said 
Mr. Balfour, let us know what it is to be about. The 
Peers had merely brought the bill into line with the 


tion. It was an arbitrary and unnecessary restriction 
that teachers should not be allowed to teach denomina- 
tional religion. Mr. Balfour also said the Government 
were lost to all perception of what their countrymen 
thought—but then Mr. Balfour spoke while Hudders- 
field was polling. Ree te 
Durinc the last few days there has been a recru- 
descence of attacks, mostly anonymous, upon the Lord 
Chancellor in connection with his appointments of 
magistrates. We have already dealt with the general 
principles that should govern such appointments and 
need not recur to them; but as a Liberal paper has 
said that Lord Loreburn has done less to balance poli- 
tical parties on the local benches than Lord Halsbury (!) 
we have taken the trouble to ascertain the facts. 

In his first year of office Lord Loreburn will have ap- 
pointed three times as many magistrates as have been 
appointed on an average in previous years, and twice as 
many (it is estimated) as have ever been appointed 
before in any one year in modern times either by his 
Liberal or Conservative predecessors. And of the new 
Justices quite four-fifths are Liberals. That every suit- 
able person, who is a Liberal, has been appointed, 
nobody claims or pretends; but it is really rather 
pitiful that all this anonymous growling and complain- 
ing should be heard. All recommendations made in the 
proper way by responsible persons have been carefully 
considered, and we imagine that very few indeed have 
any just grievance. A more absurd and ungenerous 
agitation has never been concocted against a Liberal 
Minister, who has not only done more than any previous 
Chancellor, but has also passed an Act for abolishing 
the property qualifications of county justices—in itself 
a democratic revolution. 


Our own unfortunate Imperialistic experiences in 
Africa seem only to be equalled by the muddle and 
mess which Germany has got into in South-West 
Africa. On Wednesday the Reichstag discussed a 
supplementary vote to cover the cost of the extension 
of the railway system in German South- West 
Africa. Herr Dernburg made his first appearance 
as Colonial Director, and he is said to have 
created a good impression by his vigorous treatment. 
He declared that the Tippelskirch contract had been 
got rid of without loss to the nation. Germany could 
not suffer its prestige to be lowered in abandoning her 
colonies to the Hottentots. He intended to visit the 
colonies and then lay his programme before the Reich- 
stag. Herr Ledebour, on behalf of the Socialists, con- 
demned the whole colonial policy and opposed the pro- 
jected railway scheme. Von Biilow frankly admitted 
that mistakes had been made in colonial administra- 
tion and that they were passing through acrisis. There 
seems to be no end to Germany’s colonial troubles. The 
war against the Herreros has dragged on for years, 
and it has been accompanied by constant scandals. 

As can easily be understood, our Rome correspond- 
ent writes, the great topic of the day is the revival of 
Anarchist outrages, which for the first time, perhaps, 
since the fall of the Temporal Power has united all the 
Italians—Clericals and Monarchists, Conservatives and 
Liberals, including Radicals and Socialists—in a feeling 
of indignant protest against the perpetrators of un- 
justified, brutal, and stupid crimes. There has never 
been in Italy a period of liberty so broadly based as at 
the present time, with such complete toleration of all 
principles. It is true, of course, that when, on Novem- 
ber 11, the Anarchists, who lately have been allowed to 
hold public meetings and processions, proposed to com- 
memorate the ‘‘ martyrdom” of the Anarchists hung at 
Chicagoin 1885 and to make the demonstration coincide 
with the birthday of King Victor Emmanuel, the police 





speeches of the Government (!) and had not gone further 


than the functions entrusted to them by the Constitu- ‘ 


were obliged to interfere and stop the manifestation. 


Various arrests were made, about twenty-three alto- 
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gether, of those who refused to comply with the orders 


of the police. All this, however, even by the most 
rabid enemies of the present institutions, can scarcely 
be considered sufficient to justify a campaign of terror. 
Such action is so incomprehensible that many lean 
towards the opinion that the explosion of bombs must 
be the work of a single and isolated man whose 
mental faculties are not quite balanced. Pius X., on 
being urged to adopt most rigorous measure to prevent 
the entrance into the Vatican and into the churches of 
dangerous individuals, is reported to have said that he 
does not fear such an attempt, as good sense and rea- 
soning must gain the upper hand. 

THE various Commissions which are investigating 
Irish affairs have now suspended their sittings till after 
Christmas. The fact that the Congested Districts 
Commission and the Department of Agriculture Com- 
mission found it necessary to hold many of their recent 
sittings in London, at great inconvenience to Irish 
witnesses, is an instructive commentary upon excessive 
centralisation. Sir Horace Plunkett, in the course of 
his evidence last week before the latter Commission, 
spoke about the value of ‘‘ negative results” in Irish 
experiments. This unfortunate phrase has been 
seized on by the Hreeman’s Journal as an explanation 
of Sir Horace’s satisfaction with the infinitesimal 
results produced by his Department in return 
for a comparatively lavish expenditure of public 
money. A good deal of criticism has also 
been directed during the past week to Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s action in inducing the Council of Agriculture 
(on which he has thirty-four nominees) to vote large 
subsidies to the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 
There is a direct conflict of testimony between Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. Gerald Balfour as to whether the latter 
did or did not give a pledge, when the bill constituting 
the department was passing through Parliament, that 
no such allocation of public moneys should be allowed. 
Sir Horace, of course, has given earnest of his belief 
in the I.A.0O.S. by regularly handing over to it the 
whole of his own official salary ; but it does not follow 
that public funds can with equal propriety be devoted 
to the support of what is, from one point of view, an 
unsuccessful trading company. 

Tue Throne-Speech of the Emperor-King Francis 
Joseph (our Budapest correspondent writes), delivered 
at the Buda Palace on Sunday afternoon, was devoid of 
any startling or even enthusing propositions. Nothing 
special was anticipated and the delegations were not 
disappointed. Reference was made to the friendly 
attitude of foreign Powers, to the maintenance of the 
status quo between the Hungarian Coalition and 
Austria, to the fact that Bosnia-Herzegovina were at 
least able to support themselves, and the increase in 
the estimates was explained as a result of the abnormal 
rise in the cost of materials. No direct reference was 
made to the Triple Alliance nor the Balkan difficulties. 
Here the element of surprise was introduced, which 
was accentuated when the hinted Russian en/ente, 
which it is said is to be the first achievement 
of the new Foreign Minister, was not mentioned. 
Criticism is reserved until after Baron Aehrenthal has 
presented his exposé on Sunday, when it is evident that 
the financial condition of the Dual Monarchy will be 
subjected to searching analysis. The financial 
returns for the Army show an_ increase of 
5,863,540 kronen, In the estimates for the Navy 
the increase is much heavier, being no less than 


14,502,590 kronen. The Foreign Office figures 
reveal an increase of 536,988 kronen. There- 
fore in the Army, Navy, and Foreign Depart- 


ments the total increase is 20,903,118 kronen. 
At both delegations preliminary meetings were held, 
at which at least two features relieved the dull mono- 
tony of the opening encounters. An Austrian Deputy 





entered a protest against having been called together 
ona Sunday. In reply, the Austrian President ex- 
pressed sympathy with the grievance and pledged his 
word that it ‘‘ should never occur again.” This is in- 
teresting in view of Baron Aehrenthal’s determination 
to deliver his exposé on Sunday. A breezy interlude 
was presented when the Hungarian Delegations opened 
their session, for Dr. Holl6, a jurist of importance, 
emphatically protested against the ré/e adopted by the 
Common Ministers of the Dual Monarchy, in that they 
assumed powers and manners quite beyond their right. 
Speaking of the new Foreign Minister, he said he was 
“ strutting about in the garb of an Imperial Chancellor, 
an office unknown in Austria-Hungary to-day.” The 
real work of the delegations, and consequently the 
genuine worries of the aged monarch, will not com- 
mence until Sunday. 





Mucu surprise and some indignation has been 
aroused by the severity of the sentences passed on the 
stokers by the court-martial at Portsmouth. The chief 
offender, Moody, charged with “ endeavouring to make 
a mutinous assembly,” was found guilty and sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude. Courts-martial have 
methods of procedure which are peculiarly their 
own, and the case is rather difficult to follow ; 
but the stokers’ excuse seems to be that 
Lieutenant Collard gave the order ‘‘on the knee” 
for the purpose of humiliating the men. Stokers 
join the navy later than bluejackets, and are there- 
fore less trained to habits of discipline and more apt 
to take offence and stand ontheir rights. One extra- 
ordinary ruling of the court-martial, which pre- 
vented the prisoner from asking Lieutenant Collard 
if he had used the term ‘‘dog” to a _ stoker 
a year ago, would probably cause the High Court, or 
any other genuine tribunal, to quash the conviction 
entirely if the case could be brought up. Naval disci- 
pline, of course, must be maintained. But effective 
discipline can hardly be obtained by methods which 
destroy the self-respect of the men and encourage the 
self-conceit of ignorant and tactless officers. Probably 
a far better set of officers would be obtained if the navy 
was thrown open to free competition. 

As a means of strengthening the central gold 
reserve it has often been suggested that one pound 
notes should be issued and a large part of the sove- 
reigns in circulation displaced. This would remove 
part of the reserve from the pockets of the people 
into the cellars of the Bank, and we doubt if 
any additional stability would ensue. But another 
advantage frequently claimed for such an issue is 
the saving of wear and tear. At first sight the 
proposal from this point of view is attractive, but 
an examination of the facts establishes a precisely 
opposite conclusion. According to the experience of 
the Bank of England, a one-pound note used to cost 
on an average for printing and renewal about eight 
shillings, apart altogether from losses caused by 
forgery, which were considerable ; but the average loss 
caused by the attrition of a sovereign in twenty years 
is only about sixpence! This confirms and establishes 
the conclusion of a recent German commission that a 
metallic currency is much cheaper than a convertible 
paper currency. Pah 

Tue British Consul at Antwerp recently called 
attention to the failure of English manufacturers to 
procure any of the contracts lately offered for tender. 
When the excellence of the British work is taken into 
account, the great experience of so many British firms 
in municipal contract work, and the rapid means of 
transit between the countries, this failure looks rather 
serious. Many reasons have been assigned for the 
non-success of British firms, such as the enormous 
differences between the British and Belgian rates of 
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wages. The following table gives a few of the most 
striking variations : 
Rate authorised Trade Union rate, 

_ Occupation. by Antwerp. London. 
Cabinet makers ... 44d. per hour tod. and 1od. per hour 
Carpenters... 43d. per hour 10$d. per hour 
Masons... .. 42°5d. per hour... 104d. per hour 
Painters... .- 4¢d. per hour od. per hour 
The real explanation, we have no doubt, is that British 


firms are fully engaged in more profitable work and 
therefore make very high tenders. 





_ THE Comparison between the conditions of workers 
in England and Belgium is, however, very striking. 
Sir Cecil Hertslet, our consul at Antwerp, states in his 
report that it is no uncommon thing for a Belgian 
labourer to commence work at 6 a.m. and terminate at 
7 p.m., with the customary breaks for meals. For this 
he is probably paid an average wage of 33d. to 43d. 
per hour for each hour's work up to ten hours, and an 
increase of 25 per cent. for each of two additional 
hours, bringing up his daily earnings to 3s. 6d. or 
4s. Od. for twelve hours’ work. Some years ago the 
English Board of Trade conducted an inquiry into 
the relative proportion between cost of wages 
and the total production, and it was found that 
it varied very greatly, sometimes even in the 
same branch of work. The highest proportion was in 
the case of coal mining, where from 50 to 75 per cent. 
of the total cost was for labour, while the lowest was in 
the case of clothing, which averaged 22 per cent. How 
absurd, then, it is to contend that the production of a 
raw material like coal is less beneficial to labour than 
that of highly finished piece goods. 

A WONDERFUL discovery has been made in Prince 
Edward Island by the captain of a steam whaler, the 
Olga, of a new race of strange people who had never 
previously seen a white man, who live under the most 
primitive conditions, and are armed with rude copper 
knives, bows, and arrows. While the Olga was 
wintering in the ice Captain Klinkinberg and a party 
of Eskimos proceeded on a hunting and exploration 
expedition inland, and when they had travelled about 
250 miles in a north-westerly direction they discovered 
races of people, who fled at their approach. Eventually, 
the strangers were overtaken, and after showing 
some signs of hostility became friendly. He 
proceeded with the natives to their home, a village of 
about 600 inhabitants. The dress of these strange 
people is unlike that of the Eskimos, but is rather 
similar to that worn by the Greenland natives, being of 
soft tanned skins sewn together with deer sinews. 
They live entirely by hunting and fishing; their winter 
houses are made of sods, lined with skins, and alto- 
gether different from those of other known tribes in 
the Arctic regions. The men and women are rather 
small in stature, but not ill favoured, and the enter- 
prising sailors found them fairly intelligent. 

Twice in succession has the Nobel prize for 
physical science fallen to an Englishman. Last year it 
was Lord Rayleigh; this year it is Professor J. J. 
Thomson. Born in 1856, be was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where his great abilities were at 
once recognised. He became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society at the early age of twenty-eight for re- 
searches bearing on the ultimate constitution of 
matter, Latterly he has devoted himself to the 
conduction of electricity through gases, and the 
electron theory of matter to which he was led by 
this work has recently received a dramatic confirma- 
tion through the discovery of radium. The Professor 
has worthily maintained the great traditions of the Chair 
of Experimental Philosophy at Cambridge, and the 
commanding position held hy the Cavendish Labora- 
tory is largely due to a personality which can attract 
the most brilliant students from all parts of the world. 








HUDDERSFIELD. 


HE by-election at Huddersfield produced, as we 
expected, a tough struggle. When it became 
known that the Irish Catholic vote numbering some six 
or seven hundred, which had previously been divided 
between Liberal and Labour, would go by command of 
the priests mainly to the Unionist and wholly against 
the Liberal, it was clear that Mr. Sherwell could only 
win by maintaining intact the whole strength of the 
Liberal Party which put Sir James Woodhouse at the 
head of the poll last January. The result has fully jus- 
tified the courage of the Government, and will be 
regarded not only as a strong testimony to the skill 
and valour of Mr. Sherwell (who had to fight two men 
of considerable ability and popularity in the constitu- 
ency) but to the wonderful hold of the Prime Minister 
upon the affection and confidence of the country. It 
proves at a very critical and important moment that 
the constituencies are in earnest about the House of 
Lords. They do not intend their representatives and 
their policy to be frustrated by an irresponsible anomaly 
like the House of Lords. Against the House of 
Lords there is in Huddersfield a clear majority of more 
than twotoone. That particular issue was plainly put 
before the electors by all three candidates. Mr. Fraser 
was all for the Lords. Mr. Williams and Mr. Sherwell 
were all against them ; the former wished to abolish 
the House altogether ; the latter was for removing in 
the first instance their veto upon legislation. Another 
feature of the election was the Unionist’s abandon- 
ment of his Tariff Reform plank. He actually 
promised—such is the humiliation of a Protectionist 
electioneerer—that he would not vote for Protection in 
the present Parliament if he were elected. He also 
endeavoured to alarm the blue funk school; but 
apparently they do not exist in Huddersfield. What 
perhaps surprised people in London most was the com- 
pleteness of Mrs. Pankhurst’s failure. Her band was 
most active, and its one cry was, ‘‘ Vote against the 
Government.” Woman suffrage is plainly not a 
question for the present Parliament. It was elected on 
other issues and for other work, That is the feeling of 
members, and that is the feeling of the constituencies. 
Mr. Sherwell had a long line of attack and defence. 
‘*The Trade” made a tremendous effort to throw 
out one of its most powerful critics and 
assailants. Self-government for Ireland could not 
avert the hostility of the Irish Catholics, who cared 
more about ‘‘ Tests for Teachers” than Home Rule. 
A practical programme of social reform could not gain 
him votes among the Socialists, who were entranced by 
the glittering promise of ten shillings a week for every 
one over fifty-five at the modest cost of 120 millions per 
annum, to be drawn out of the pockets of the rich. The 
fact that no one would be allowed to be rich under Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s scheme was, of course, no obstacle in 
the eyes of his credulous Cisciples. How, then, was it 
that the middle classes and the pick of the artisans 
held firm and never faltered in their allegiance ? It 
was, we think, very largely because Mr. Sherwell took 
care that in his programme retrenchment of unpro- 
ductive expenditure should keep pace with social 
reform. He is a Cobdenite as well as a social re- 
former ; in fact, a thoroughgoing disciple of the Prime 
Minister. Here are his words: 


“ Social reforms are impossible so long as the money 
required for them is not forthcoming, and I see no prospect 
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of dealing effectively with social ills except by a wise policy 
of retrenchment and by the opening up of new sources of 
public revenue. At present, the country is labouring under 
a war taxation of 420,000,000 perannum. The unhappy 
war in South Africa has added £150,000,000 to our national 
debt, a sum which involves an annual charge for interest 
alone of between £4,000,000 and £5,000,000. In addition 
to this, our military and naval expenditure has increased in 
ten years by upwards of £21,000,000. Such figures make 
the problem of national finance one of grave and urgent 
importance. 

“In pressing for the remission of taxation I shall also 
hold it my duty to insist upon the reduction of the pre- 
sent extravagamt expenditure upon armaments. Thirty 
millions per annum for the army alone is, in my judgment, 
absolutely indetensible ; and while I am strongly of opinion 
that the country needs, and must have, an efficient navy, I 
believe that efficiency can be fully secured at a less cost to 
the nation than the present expenditure assumes. But 
military and naval expenditure turns ultimately upon a wise 
conduct of national affairs, and I shall make it my duty, if 
elected, to support the Government in its determination to 
conduct foreign policy and relations in the interests of peace 
and international good will. 

‘*The policy of retrenchment will need to be supple- 
mented by the development of new sources of public 
revenue, two of the most important of which can be tound 
in the taxation of land values and the more equitable taxa- 
tion of the liquor trade.” 


This is precisely what has been advocated in these 
columns for years, and as the period of Estimates and 
Budget approaches we look with confidence to a first 
great instalment of a sound financial policy. 





THE DOOM OF SERVILE LABOUR. 


HERE exists among Liberals some anxiety, not 
merely as to the intentions of the Government 
with reference to Chinese labour in the Transvaal but 
also as to the methods of action which are open to the 
Government for the purpose of putting an end to the 
system. The feeling is not without justification. The 
difficulties and complications inherent in the system 
itself are very great, and, in addition, the declarations 
made on behalf of the Government from time to time 
have not always been so faultlessly clear as to preclude 
the possibility of mistakes being made in their inter- 
pretation. We shall attempt to show by a review of 
certain salient facts that the end of Chinese labour is 
now at last within sight. We will take as our starting 
point the declaration made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
February 23 during the debate on the Address. It 
will be remembered that the statement previously made 
by Mr. Winston Churchill had not fully satistied the 
expectations of the supporters of the Government. 
Mr. Asquith, therefore, at a later stage made an 
important pronouncement : 


‘We think, he said, that the new Transvaal Govern- 
ment should in the first instance have an opportunity of 
submitting its proposal upon the subject; but for that pur- 
pose it is quite essential that it should not inherit, from the 
state of things which now exists, the present Ordinance. 
If they did inherit that Ordinance, that Ordinance would be 
part of the law of the land; and therefore, unless some- 
thing were done to annul it or repeal it or amend it, all its 
powers, including this power of ‘ re-enlisting’ or detaining, 
under the conditions of that Ordinance, the coolies now out 
there would automatically remain in force. We do not 
think that would be right.” 


Mr. Asquith then stated that he would not at this 
moment say by what precise method this determination 
was to be carried out, and continued : 


“T will only say what the Government mean to do and 
what they will carry out by one way or another—that is, to 





secure that the new Legislature of the Transvaal, unembar- 
rassed and unfettered by this Ordinance, shall itself by legis- 
lative action of its own submit a scheme,whatever it may be, 
for the future dealing with Chinese labour inthat colony.. . 
That legislation will, not only by the inherent power in- 
vested in the Crown in the case of Colonial Constitutions, 
but by express instructions given to the Governor, be re- 
served for the consideration of His Majesty’s Government 
at home. Let me add that, though I do not anticipate any 
such contingency arising, if such a contingency did arise, so 
long as we on this Bench are responsible for the conduct of 
affairs, any legislation corresponding to that of this 
Ordinance and inconsistent with our best British tradi- 
tions would unquestionably be vetoed by the Government 
on behalf of the Crown.” 

The debate during which this most important 
declaration was made had turned mainly on the ser- 
vile conditions involved in the Ordinance. These 
have in some degree been amended by the Govern- 
ment. For instance, it is possible for a dissatisfied 
Chinaman to be repatriated at the Imperial expense. The 
number of labourers so repatriated has been increasing, 
and in the near future itis likely, we believe, to show 
a still greater rate of increase. Since February, how- 
ever, two strong counts have been added to the indict- 
ment against the Chinese. Many of them have deserted 
and formed themselves into roving bands of outlaws, 
and the crimes they have committed have struck such 
terror that all the whites living within a radius of 
twenty miles of the mining area have been compelled 
to arm for defence. Lastly, the revelations of the 
report of Mr. Bucknill and the evidence make it 
plain that the compound system on the Rand has 
fostered, as it was feared it would foster, a wide- 
spread condition of gross immorality. 

What, then, is the situation? Within a few days 
Letters Patent are to be issued setting up a system of 
representative and responsible Government in the 
Transvaal, At the same time—we are now basing 
ourselves on Mr. Asquith’s pledges—a date will be 
fixed at which the present Ordinance is to come to an 
end, probably, one may suppose, towards the end of 
mext year. Strictly speaking, therefore, the new 
Government of the Transvaal will inherit the Ordinance, 
but it will inherit it 2 articulo mortis. It is obvious 
that during the period which that Government will need 
for coming to a decision on the matter the coolies can- 
not be allowed to roam loose about the veldt without 
any sort of restriction. The Ordinance, therefore, 
stripped as it has been of some of its most objection- 
able features, will have to remain in force temporarily, 
No re-enlistments will be allowed in the meantime, and 
thus before the fixed date arrives some 20,000 time- 
expired coolies will have returned toChina. If the new 
Transvaal Legislature decides to put an end to Chinese 
labour (and this result seems every day more and more 
probable), all it has to do is to continue repatriation as 
the contracts terminate, having framed a scheme for 
the control of the constantly decreasing number of 
coolies who may remain until the final batch departs, 
If, on the other hand, the Legislature decides to con- 
tinue the experiment it will have to submit its scheme 
to the Home Government. What will that scheme be? 
Can it be a scheme which the Home Government will 
be able to assent to? Wethinknot. Wemay assume 
that in this event the Transvaal Legislature will not 
propose to admit the Chinese on the liberal terms as 
to residence and movement which govern the 16,000 
Chinese in British Columbia for «ximple. Very strong 
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Opposition has been already shown to those enlarge- 
ments of liberty which the Home Government has 
established. Is it conceivable that this Government, 
after all that has taken place, should be brought to 
assent to a scheme which is bound to contain servile 
conditions and will necessarily involve horrible con- 
ditions of immorality? If they assented to the 
continuation of the Chinese experiment on these 
terms they could not continue in power for a week. 
The above considerations will have made it plain 
that whatever may now happen, Chinese labour, so 
far as South Africa is concerned, is doomed. May the 


doom be pronounced by the free vote of a Transvaal 
Legislature. 





THE LORDS AND THE COMMONS. 


“ The relation of the people to the House of Lords has 
become an urgent matter of practical politics and the 
settlement of this difficulty can, in my judgment, be most 


satisfactorily accomplished by the abolition of the Lords’ 
veto. 


“The nation must be master of its own affairs, and its 
will must not lightly be set aside by the caprice or pre- 
judice of a legislative chamber which is founded on the 
obsolete principle of privilege and is obstinately opposed 
to popular reforms.”—Mr. Sherwell’s Address to the Electors 
of Huddersfield, 

T this moment the Government of the country 

commands a majority of three, four, or even 
five to one in the House of Commons, while its mea- 
sures are liable to be rejected at any time by similar 
majorities in the House of Lords. The Governments 
of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, though substan- 
tially weaker in the House of Commons, never received 
the slightest check from the House of Lords. Their 
policy might be rash and disastrous, as in the case of the 
Boer war ; but the House of Lords was merely a docile 
instrument, never controlling, always applauding. 
They might introduce a measure like the Education 
Act of 1902, which was drafted at the instigation of 
the Bishops for the special purpose of throwing Church 
schools on the rates without putting the ratepayers in 
control—a measure so unconstitutional and so opposed 
to the common law that the Court of Appeal declined 
to interpret the Act in the sense which the Bishops at 
any rate intended it to bear. For the moment, how- 
ever, so far as the Education Bill is concerned, there is 
undoubtedly a spirit of compromise and of accommo- 
dation in the Upper air. The peers temporal have 
been feeling rather uneasy about their spiritual col- 
leagues. It is a long time since the House of Lords 
has allowed its course to be so completely dictated 
by the Bishops, whose opinions, after all, are not 
likely to coincide very closely with those of the public. 
We shall watch with interest to see what the House of 
Lords will do, whether they will take a hint from 
Huddersfield and draw in their amendments before 
sending the bill back to the House of Commons. 

The new edition of Erskine May’s classical treatise 
upon Parliamentary procedure comes opportunely 
enough at a time when our whole constitution seems 
to be on the point of proving unworkable.* 

But we must not assume that the crisis is upon us ; 
and we turn, therefore, to the interesting chapter upon 








*THE Law, PRIVILEGES, PROCEEDINGS, AND USAGES OF 
PARLIAMENT. By Sir T. Erskine May. Eleventh edition. 
Edited by T. L. Webster and W. E. Grey. (London: William 
Clowes and Sons.) 





“communication between the Lords and the Com- 
mons” to see how compromises and arrangements are 
brought about. There are four methods of communica- 
tion between the two Chambers—by message, by con- 
ference, by means of Joint Committees and Select 
Committees. The iast two methods, however, concern 
mainly private bill legislation and need not be con- 
sidered here. As a rule, messages sent up to the 
Commons by the Lords or from the Lords to the 
Commons occasion no interruption to the Parliamen- 
tary business, though sometimes the Speaker may 
communicate the message at once, and motions may 
be made and questions put from the Chair arising 
upon the communication of a message. A confer- 
ence, now almost obsolete, is the ceremonious form 
of communication between the two Houses. Either 
House may demand a conference upon matters wherein 
the custom of Parliament allows such a proceeding 
such, for example, as resolutions to which the concur- 
rence of either House is desired, or privileges of Parlia- 
ment, or the course of proceedings in Parliament, or 
when it is desired to offer reasons for discussing or 
insisting on amendments made by one House on the 
bills passed by the other. For this last purpose con- 
ferences were frequently demanded until 1851, when 
both Houses resolved that messages should be substi- 
tuted unless conferences were preferred. Since that 
time there has only been one instance of a conference 
—namely, in 1858—when the Oaths Bill was under dis- 
cussion. Only one instance is recorded of a conference 
where a message would have been admissible. When 
a conference takes place, each House appoints 
managers to represent it, and by ancient rule the 
managers named by the Commons are double as many 
as those named by the Lords. Curiously enough the 
managers are not allowed to speak. Their duty is 
merely to deliver and receive the resolutions or reasons 
for dissenting from amendments. One of the managers 
reads the resolutions or reasons and then delivers the 
papers from which he has read them to the managers 
of the other House. Theconference over,the messengers 
return to their respective Houses and report what they 
have done. 

Besides these ‘‘ ordinary” conferences, however, 
there is another kind of conference called a Free 
Conference in which the managers attempt by discus- 
sion instead of by a formal communication of reasons 
to effect an agreement between the Houses. The free 
conference, however, isa rarity. From 1740 to 1836 
there was no instance of it, and there has been none 
since 1836, when a free conference was held upon the 
Municipal Corporations Bill. What will happen with 
regard to the Education Bill it is of course impossible 
to predict, but it may be pointed out that the bill 
involves a very large grant of money, and that this will 
assuredly be lost to the Church schools if the House 
of Lords is resolved to insist upon amendments which 
the House of Commons refuses to accept. This fact 
alone makes it unlikely in our opinion that the Educa- 
tion Bill will ultimately be rejected. If it should be 
rejected one of the most serious grievances created by 
Mr. Ralfour’s legislation will be left unremedied, and 
the Government will be compelled to take administra- 
tive or financial action which will be beyond the pur- 
view of the House of Lords. There are, however, two 
rather curious facts that tend to reassure us as to the 
fate of the Education Bill. In the first place, nearly 
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all the measures that have been rejected by the House 
of Lords since the Reform Act of 1832 have found their 
way sooner or later to the Statute Book. Secondly, of 
bills which have passed their second reading in the 
House of Lords, and have been substantially amended 
by the Second Chamber, almost all were put upon the 
Statute Book in a form little different from that in 
which they were passed by the House of Commons’ 
Having accepted the Second Reading of the Education 
Bill, the House of Lords are not likely to press serious 
alterations. 





COMMERCE IN WAR TIME. 


(FRoM A CORRESPONDENT IN AMSTERDAM.) 


HE many and varied incidents of the late struggle 
between two such great Powers as Russia and 
Japan, some of which came so perilously near to 
causing, what all the diplomacy of Europe has been 
intent on averting, a fratricidal conflict among the 
peoples of Europe, have left an indelible impression on 
the people of the Netherlands. The Dutch have a 
great and glorious maritime history, and they have con- 
tributed much tothe making of international law. The 
general opinion in Holland now, as voiced by the Press 
and expressed by the trading interests, is that private 
property, which in the present condition may really be 
considered as ‘‘ international” property, should be 
immune in the case of a warlike conflict of ‘‘ honour ” 
or ‘‘interests”” between two rival nations. There is a 
growing feeling that the laws of maritime warfare 
should be brought more into line with those that obtain 
on land, and in any case that they should be settled 
by an authoritative tribunal, competetent to esta- 
blish and maintain an _ international jurisdic- 
tion. These views have taken concrete shape 
in the utterances of several members of our 
Parliament, who are also delegates to the inter- 
Parliamentary conference ; there is absolute unanimity 
amongst them that legal enactments, backed by all the 
signatory Powers, should be adopted to assure the 
immunity of innocent shipping in time of war, such 
shipping having neither occasioned the war nor having 
any connection with it. Our Chambers of Commerce 
have not so far taken any definite stand on the ques- 
tion, but this has been rather from want of occasion 
than of conviction. 

There is, of course, another side. It is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good. One of our leading mer- 
chants points out that in view of the enormous profits 
that are made when it comes to a question of 
war risks and the immunity already afforded by insur- 
ance companies for seizure or loss, it might not be to 
the mutual advantage of insurance companies if inter- 
national legislation were called into play. It is 
perhaps a matter of significance that whilst the 
seizures and the disposal of prizes during the Russo- 
Japanese war led to some feeling among the maritime 
interests in Holland, the discussions were mainly con- 
fined to the clubs and no concerted or trade action was 
taken. That result may have been influenced by the 
fact that only one Dutch steamer, the Wilhelmina, 
from Delft, was seized during that time by the 
Japanese, and there was clear proof that she was carry- 
ing undeniable contraband for Viadivostock. Even so, 
no loss was suffered by our community, as the vessel 
was insured against ‘‘ war risks” by an Amsterdam 





company, which was itself re-insured with ‘* Lloyd's.” 
All other Dutch vessels that were stopped at that time 
were released on production of their papers in proof of 
good faith. As I have said, no steps have been taken 
so far, but our traders generally are holding their hands 
inthe hope that the forthcoming Hague Conference may do 
something tangible, and may agree unanimously to check 
what is admittedly an abuse at this stage of our civili- 
sation. The position in Holland at the moment is 
simply a waiting one; but as soon as the larger 
interests of Hamburg, Bremen, or other important 
shipping centres are set in motion, Holland will endorse 
any reasonable proposal that may be put forward to 
secure just immunity for the far-reaching interests of 
European nations that are entrusted to the high seas, 
It is quite possible that Dutch interests would have 
figured more prominently in the preliminaries of 
debate on this matter, but in general people have 
waited here in order that some of the leading European 
nations might take the lead in a matter of such vital 
moment to commercial prosperity. 

The case of insurance companies, as I have said, 
is peculiar. It is not altogether clear whether they 
would care for joint international intervention to secure 
the objects of those who favour the policy of maritime 
immunity. They frankly consider that underwriting in 
time of war is not much different from dealing in 
futures on an over-excited market, or, for the matter of 
that, gambling in any other form. The profits are 
huge at allevents, and the losses—well, they must be 
faced. The one important point in their conclusions 
that is of paramount interest to the trade at large is 
that they with practical unanimity recommend in the 
event of international interference with the s/a/us quo 
that international courts should be established to settle 
all questions in dispute. 





CHINA’S ADVANCE, 


HE elevation of China is not a thing to be afraid 
of, but her degradation is.” This saying of a 


cc 


Chinese teacher is receiving striking confirmation in 
the news from China on the one hand and South 
Africa on the other. A few months ago Archdeacon 
Wolfe wrote from Foochow : ‘‘ The Chinese gentry in 
this great city and province and all over the Empire 
are exerting themselves tostamp out the evilofthe‘ flow- 
ing poison’... . the only thing that could stop this 
terrible vice is the action of the Chinese Government.” 
This action has now come with dramatic completeness. 
The Edict of September 20 has been followed by 
regulations ‘‘ more drastic,” according to Dr. Morrison, 
than have ever before been issued in China. If they 
are less awe-inspiring in their terms than some 
proclamations in the past, they are certainly 
more business-like and thorough. No new ground 
may be planted with poppy. Present plantings 
must be cut down by one-tenth annually under 
pain of land confiscation—a pain to the Chinese 
peasant greater than that of death. No one in China 
may begin the opium habit; everyone accustomed to 
it must be registered, and can only buy on producing 
his ticket of registration. If under sixty he must 
lessen his consumption by 20 per cent. annually. 
Opium-smoking dens must be closed in six months, 
shops for the sale of smoking requisites within a year. 
A 
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The State will distribute medicines for counteracting 
the use. Teachers, scholars, soldiers, and sailors are 
only allowed three months for abandoning the habit ; 
higher officials have an extension of time, and may 
appoint substitutes during their periods of probation 
but are not to be screened ultimately. Lastly, foreign 
Ministers are asked to end all imports within ten years. 
The Peking correspondent of the Zimes describes the 
regulations as ‘‘the most masterly State document 
issued in China for many years,’ and adds they are 
‘‘ universally applauded.” 

It is easy to criticise, but it would be mean to belittle 
this call toa whole race to amend its ways and free 
itself from a peculiarly insidious evil. There is nothing 
quite comparable to it in history, unless one comes to 
the most daring of all books in the Bible—to the pro- 
clamation of the king and nobles of Nineveh, to ‘‘ turn 
every one from his evil way . . . that we perish not!” 

Because China is so Eastern, Western judgments 
are the more liable to go astray. The European 
dislike of all sumptuary laws is accentuated by an 
ingrained belief that in the providential order of things 
every nation must have its drug or its dram—‘‘ its 
euphoric agent,”.as Sir William Roberts thoughtfully 
christened them. 

Fortunately for the human race all that is best in 
the Eastern world rejects this belief as an immoral 
conception of life, condemned alike by religion and 
experience. The Sfectator, for instance, founds its 
pessimism as to China on the reflection that Chinese 
Ministers ‘‘ probably believe that the consumption of 
Opium in excess is injurious to their people, just as 
most good Englishmen believe that the use of spirits in 
excess is injurious to the people of the United King- 
dom,” and deals with the question throughout on this 
analogy. It is avery natural comparison, but a very 
misleading one. It omits the differences between the 
histories and the religions of the East and West. 
Consul E. H. Parker was classed by the Indian 
officials as one of the apologists for the drug. In his 
singularly fair book —China, Past and Present—he 
asks, “How is it all Chinese are ashamed of it 
(opium), or, if not, why do all try to conceal it 
and apologise for it?” He says, ‘‘ Certainly the 
feeling of shame, weak and unsteady though it may be 
is much greiter in the moderate opium smoker than 
in the excessive English drinker.” As Sir Robert Hart 
painfully puts it, the West has been (unintentionally, no 
doubt) “violating the conscience of China” for long years 
past. Whether the process has gone on so long that 
her conscience is now too benumbed to recover itself is 
one thing, but that the Chinese regard the opium vice 
as the use of stimulants is generally regarded in Europe 
cannot be maintained by anyone who looks carefully 
into the facts. In the days of its greatness, and up to 
a little more than 100 years ago, China had no opium 
smoking vice, and was, generally speaking, a great 
abstaining community. At the call of its ancient pupil, 
Japan, all the new patriotism that is moving in 
its veins is bearing it, not. back, but forward, 
to an improvement even on its old_ ideals. 
If the edict and new regulations stood alone the 
prospect would be poor. When it is certain 
that Yuan Shi-kai, who has already purged his new 
model army, will stringently enforce the regulations 
throughout Chi-li—and when the street placards of 
Hunan, which once heralded the Boxer outbreak, 





now declare, ‘if you will not abstain from opium you 
shall presently lose your country and your lives ”— 
there is at least hope that the world may yet see a 
great moral victory on the part of its most numerous 
people. 

JosHua ROWNTREE. 





THE AUTUMN BIRD MIGRATION. 


LMOST any night from the middle of October to 
the first week of November, and in almost any 
part of the country, those who happen to be out oi 
doors may hear the call of a bird that is passing overhead 
in the darkness. The note is thin and long-drawn; in 
the daytime it might easily fail to catch the attention, 
but at night the most unobservant must often notice it. 
It is the call-note of migrating redwings; and when the 
night is dark and the weather muggy it is often heard so 
continuously as to show that the birds are flying over at 
a low level in an almost constant succession of flocks. 
By day, too, the same note is heard very frequently at 
this time of year about the open fields, and the redwings 
are seen hurrying hither and thither in small parties. 
They are birds of the thrush family, but smaller than 
any of the thrushes we have in this country in the summer. 
With the redwings there often go great numbers of field- 
fares, which are also thrushes, and which, like the red- 
wings, are only known with us as winter migrants. The 
fieldfare, however, is one of the largest of the family, and 
its usual note is a kind of chatter. Probably the red- 
wings that one hears overhead at night are often accom- 
panied, as in the day, by fieldfares, though it is only 
rarely that the chatter of the larger bird is heard after 
dark. 

The numbers of these two birds that pour into the 
country every autumn must be enormous. Many, no 
doubt, merely pass through England on their way to more 
southern cuuntries, but enough of them remain to form 
one of the most characteristic features of our winter bird 
fauna. For five months or more their flocks enliven the 
fields and hedgerows ; and to a person of ordinary oppor- 
tunities the presence of these redwings and fieldfares, and 
perhaps of an occasional hooded crow, constitutes the only 
definite proof of an autumn immigration. It is true that 
many summer birds have disappeared, and this implies a 
movement out of the country. But the only clear instances, 
accessible to casual observation, of an autumnal move- 
ment into the country are furnished by these few birds. 
That these are absent in the summer and present in the 
winter are facts which all may verify. But im the case of 
most other winter immigrants the evidence seldom comes 
under the notice of people of ordinary habits. It is 
usually the wildfowler alone who takes note of the many 
kinds of duck and wading birds that come down from 
their arctic breeding grounds to spend the winter about 
our coasts and marshes. For him the immigration, is a 
vastly more striking thing. And not only is this so in 
regard to the variety of birds taking part in it; it is more 
striking and more interesting also in point of the time over 
which it extends. For whereas the inland observer, as a 
rule, sees nothing of the movement until well on in 
October, the shore-shooter has abundant evidence of it 
from the middle of August onward. The wading birds 
that hurry north in May to take advantage of the short 
arctic summer lose no time about their breeding opera- 
tions, and already in August the young have come to their 
full powers of flight, and forthwith set out upon th= 
astonishing journey that brings them, while it is still 
summer, to our shores. Turnstones, knots, sanderlings, 
godwits, whimbrels, to mention only the commoner 
waders, arrive at this time in successive parties of young, 
to be followed a few weeks later by their parents. Then 
the winter ducks —wigeon, pintail, scaup, and other kinds 
—begin to come in; and colder weather towards New 
Year brings brent and grey geese to add a further element 
of interest an] excitement to the wildfowler’s calendar. 
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Thus the magnitude of the autumn migration is abun- 
dantly brought home to anyone who watches the bird 
life of the coast. But even so, what is seen is for the 
most part of the nature of evidence. It is only under 
special conditions that the wonderful migration flight 
itself can be observed in progress. Those conditions are 
practically limited to the neighbourhood of a favourably- 
placed lighthouse on a dark and damp night. Ships at 
sea sometimes, it is true, meet with flocks of tired land- 
birds, which often settle in numbers on the rigging; and 
with luck one may sometimes see parties of birds arriving 
on our east coast in the early mornings of autumn. But 
we should have a poor idea of what migration really 
means were it not for the lighthouses; and in this con- 
nection the most important lighthouse in the world is the 
one on Heligoland. The Heligoland lighthouse seems, 
for one thing, to be placed exactly in the course of one 
of the chief streams of the autumn migration, and, fortu- 
nately, its exceptional advantages as an ornithological 
observatory have not been thrown away. Heinrich Gatke, 
a keen and enthusiastic student of bird life, spent most of 
his days on the island. His record of observations, based 
on the work of nearly half a century, will always be one 
of the classics of ornithology, even though some of his 
larger deductions prove to have been too hasty. He gives 
us some stirring descriptions of the scenes about the 
lighthouse on a dark night in October. When the 
sky is overcast and the atmosphere thick, the birds appa 
rently, instead of passing high overhead, lose their bear- 
ings to some extent and fly bewildered towards the great 
light. Then, if a general movement had been in pro- 
gress, the scene presented is strange beyond description— 
the air filled with the voices of birds of every sort, land 
birds, water birds, birds of prey, the loud calls of wild- 
fowl, the piping of waders, the familiar notes of small 
birds of the hedgerows and woods; and in the great 
beams of light a wild confusion of hurrying shapes, still 
holding to a general westward course, though many wheel 
dazed in the glare and some dash themselves against the 
glass, and still as they vanish succeeded by a seemingly 
limitless stream of feathered life. 


It is only with such scenes as this in mind that we 
can realise the true impressiveness of this great autumn 
movement of the birds. And it is only with the knowledge 
gained in the last thirty years or so that the all-embrac- 
ing nature of the movement has been recognised. For 
it is not alone the birds which we call winter migrants 
that take part in the migration; practically all the birds 
of the northern hemisphere change their quarters, often 
to the extent of several thousand miles, at this season of 
the year. The swallows and other “summer migrants” 
leave us and appear as winter migrants farther south, and 
the redwings and the rest of the “ winter migrants” come 
to us from the north: of so much anyone may convince 
himself. But it now seems certain that nearly all the 
birds we have been accustomed to describe as resident are 
just as truly migrants as the others. Song-thrushes, star- 
lings, snipe, and other “ residents” are with us all the 
year round, but in the great majority of such cases the 
individual birds that we have been seeing all the summer 
have flown south ir) autumn with the swallows, to be re- 
placed by other birds of the same species that come in 
with the redwings. The great impulse to migrate sweeps 
through nearly half the feather population of the world. 
The whole nature of the birds, even of the smallest and 
feeblest, is for the time transformed. The tiny goldcrest, 
with a body no larger than a hazel nut, feels the impulse 
just as irresistibly as the strong-winged wildfowl, and 
crosses the North Sea in millions every autumn. The 
fact that most of the journeys are performed at night adds 
another feature of strangeness to the vast phenomenon. 
The thin call of the redwing—heard, perhaps, as it often 
can be on a dark autumn night, over the middle of such 
a town as Manchester—may well carry our thoughts for 
a moment away from human affairs and remind us of 
this stupendous annual episode in the bird life of a whole 
great region of the globe. 





THE COURT THEATRE REVISITED. 


AST week's criticism upon Te Doctor's Dilemma con- 
tained the assertion that it was the play most worth 
seeing in London; an opinion in which a second 

visit has confirmed me. In consequence, it seems worth while 
to continue discussing the play, particularly as I did not 
then comment upon several qualities which justify the 
assertion. A discussion upon Mr. Shaw’s methods and 
artistic temptations drew me away from the play itself. I 
now propose to make some atonement for passing over, in 
one line of general commendation, a performance which 
was remarkable throughout for delicacy and sureness of act- 
ing, and, while doing so, I hope to give my readers a more 
definite idea of the emotions they are likely to experience 
as spectators. 

To deal with the doctors first—Sir Ralph Bloomfield 
Bonnington (fashionable physician) was a_ master- 
piece. A critic in search of emphasis may choose 
between saying that the part was worthy of Mr. 
Eric Lewis's acting, or that Mr. Eric Lewis's acting 
was worthy of the part; either statement’ im- 
plies absolute praise. Long will “B.B.,” the _ frock- 
coated, rosy-gilled babbler of scientific jargon and im- 
promptu consolations, hang in our imaginations! Mr. 
Lewis’s optimistic, confident tenor voice and Micawber- 
like alacrity of gesture, his air of sympathetic concern, his 
soothing courtesy of assent as he hovered over his patient 
or listened to the anxieties of the wife, were perfect. He 
is at once typical and individual, and, therefore, not simply 
a caricature. Cutler Walpole (Mr. James Hearn) is a 
caricature of the brusque, hard-headed type of surgeon, 
whose manner seems to say. “Pooh, man! the body has 
no mysteries for us now. Trust me. Tll put that right 
in a jiffy.” B.B. inspires confidence and holds together 
a fashionable practice by blandishment, Cutler Walpole by 
bluff ; both succeed completely in taking in themselves as 
well. On my second visit to the Court I missed half the 
first act, so I did not get tired of Walpole: but I am sure 
there is too much of him in the play. Since the character- 
istic acting of Mr. Hearn inevitably makes him prominent, 
there is no need for so constant a repetition of his formula. 
Sir Patrick Cullen is an old-fashioned doctor, a crustv and 
satisfying character, whose speech is shrewd and kindly, in 
whom character has become at last a kind of intellectual 
power—a metamorphosis all observers must have come 
across in life. Three sentences spoken by him are in 
themselves sufficient to disperse the accusations of whole- 
sale unfairness which Mr. Shaw’s satire unon the medical 
profession has called up. When Sir Colenso Ridgeon 
confesses that his dilemma—is he to save the life of that 
scamp of an artist Dubedat or the worthy Dr. 
Blenkinson?—is complicated by his desire to marry 
Tennifer Dubedat, in the event of her husband’s death, 
Sir Patrick tells him clearly that he must put. that 
thought out of his mind in deciding; that it is a plain case 
of good picture or good man. And when Ridgeon. still 
half hankering after Jennifer, vet half genuinely in doubt, 
hesitates a preference for good art over good men, 
Sir Patrick says: “Don’t talk your clever rubbish 
to me.” (Then with solemnity.) “If you live in 
an age which turns to pictures, plays. and brass bands, 
because it can find nothing in humanity to ease its poor 
aching heart, then you mav be thankful that you belong 
to a noble and great profession, whose business it is to heal 
and mend men and women.” Once more, after Dubedat 
is condemned to death, when Ridgeon explains that the 
consideration which has determined him to cute Blenkin- 
sop is that Jennifer may never suffer the  disillu- 
sionment of finding out her husband, Sir Patrick’s com- 
ment blows to shreds with one puff of caustic sense this 
phantasmal piece of casuistry: “It is rather hard on a 
voung man to kill him simply because his wife has too 
high an opinion of him—fortunately many of us are not in 
that position.” Ridgeon has made the right decision. but 
on the wrong grounds. Certainly this old Nestor of the 
profession has the beau réle. Mr. William Farren, jun., 
plaved him in a way to make one feel, afterwards, that Sir 
Patrick Cullen must be someone one has known. 

Ridgeon is the puzzle. Either Mr. Webster has not 
quite seized the character; vet his slightly pompous, edu- 
cated voice and gestures, both so habitually controlled that 
they can only express emotion intentionally and can never 
betrav it. his stiffness and the suggestions of intellectual 
refinement were all real and pieces of the same character— 
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or Mr. Shaw has not drawn him very clearly. I incline 
to the latter explanation. I take it his character must 
be that he has no particular character, only an educated 
brain and very ordinary emotions; but this conception 1s 
belied by the epilogue. 

The epilogue is disastrous in its effect upon the 
audience. It has three bad defects. It tends to trivialise 
the impression the play has made. It draws attention to 
the complexity of the story and so muddles instead of en- 
lightening the spectator, which a final act should never do; 
and it has a fault, peculiarly fatal in Mr. Shaw's serious 
plays, it is unnatural and unreal. 

Ridgeon and Jennifer meet at the exhibition of the 
dead Dubedat’s pictures and have their quarrel out. She 
hates him, of course, for having left her husband to the 
professional mercies of “B.B.” and curing Blenkinsop 
instead; he loves her. He admits, “I killed him.” 
Whereupon she says that since he did it knowing what he 
did, since he is strong, not merely callous, that makes it 
better; and for a moment it really looks as though they 
were going to make it up. She soon hears that he did not 
make the choice deliberately and impartially, but partly, 
as he admits, because he wanted her himself, and chiefly to 
shield her from discovering her husband is a scoundrel. 
(He has not time to tell her that he also thought it right 
to save the morally better man.) She is amazed at the 
fdea of his caring for her or thinking she could care for 
him. “You—an elderly man”! Whereupon he exclaims, 
“Dubedat, you are avenged!” A moment later he learns 
that she has married again, and upon his last exclamation, 
“Then I have committed a completely disinterested 
murder!” the curtain falls. The point of the epilogue is 
evidently to explain that the point of the play has been 
that the tragic dilemma—which of two lives, both valuable 
in different ways, ought to be sacrificed—is in the hands 
of a man who decides rightly, but on trivial, personal, 
though partially “unselfish,” grounds, e.g., to prevent the 
woman he loves being disillusioned. Now, the last line 
of the play may be a recognition of the irony of fate in 
intention; but it rings out in the key of burlesque, like 
the previous exclamation. It makes the wrong impres- 
sion at the last moment, and so trivialises the play. Nor 
can I believe that a passionate woman like Jennifer would 
have let any explanation alter for a moment her 
opinion of Ridgeon’s conduct: their dialogue sounds 


unnatural. Lastly, the subtle point of the play 
should have come out clearer before. The _ part 
of an epilogue is to wind up a story, not, as it were, 
to rapidly underline a tendency in a complex story. Miss 


MacCarthy acted throughout naturally and with dignity. 
She rose to the height of the scene where she bursts upon 
the astonished doctors, after her husband has just died, 
decked in a splendid shimmering dress. (Perhaps her cos- 
tume was hardly extravagantly imaginative enough.) If 
there is a fault to be found with her interpretation it is 
when her husband lies in a dying sleep with his head on 
her breast, and she cries out in a kind of violent ecstasy, 
“Lean on me. Don’t spare me. Rest on me.” It would be 
better, to my mind, if she threw an equal intensity (which 
is possible) into a softer, lower utterance of these words. 

Mr. Barker had a very difficult task in Dubedat. 
Chiefly because the psychology of this part is too simplified 
and rather cheap. Dubedat is an incarnation of “the 
artistic temperament,” and that is a formula too rough and 
ready to construct a real man upon. Mr. Shaw’s belief in 
it seems to be very uncritical. Mr. Barker succeeded in 
suggesting perfectly the character of a rather agreeably 
uppish, slouching, loose young blackguard in the second 
act; he died most admirably in the fourth. The fault 
that I have to find with Dr. Blenkinsop is that he is too 
worthy. He refuses the loan of a half a crown to get home 
from a friend he has known twenty years for fear it should 
spoil their relation. This is carrying rugged independ- 
ence to a pitch that almost makes one incline towards 
Dubedat again. The man most worth saving would have 
known he was respected enough to borrow an Underground 
fare at a pinch, without any of his friends thinking about 
it again. Mr. Gurney found a wonderfully expressive 
manner for him; a kind of deprecating, big-dog shyness 
which suggested a loyal, modest nature. Though readers 
of criticisms do not care about reading flat praise, I must 
mention Schutzmacher. He was complete, from the gleam 
of his spectacles to the rasp of his accent. To conclude, in 
the after-dinner manner of “B.B.”: Delightful evening! 
Wonderful acting! Interesting play! Thrilling 
emotions ! Startling humour! Charming problems! 
etc., etc., dt capo. 

DESMOND MACCARTRY. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

UDDERSFIELD is very satisfactory, and for 
more than one reason. Liberals who carefully 
followed the election and the remarkable propaganda 
which accompanied it were satisfied that Mr. Sherwell 
wouldwin. But, strange to say, the Tories, who were 
extremely despondent at first, grew sanguine over Mr. 
Fraser's chances, and in the end thought he would 
win, or, at least, that Mr. Sherwell would be at the 
bottom of the poll. They had somehow nursed the 
idea of areaction. The social measures of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Sherwell’s advanced programme, the 
Church r.volt against the Education Bill were going 
to work a change. Mr. Balfour, a bad judge of 
serious politics, was clearly infected by this delusion, 
and so gave free course to his very reckless tongue in his 
speech to the Constitutional Club. Now there is 
a great rebound, and well there may be. Huddersfield 
proves to be absolutely steady. Mr. Sherwell on an 
old register wins by almost exactly the same propor- 
tion of votes as Sir James Woodhouse on the new. 
The effects of the great election remain unimpaired. 
Idealist Socialism remains strong in one of its chief 
centres, but does not advance. Toryism, reinforced by 
the Irish vote, is also stagnant. It has no ideas, 
and never will have while Mr. Balfour directs its 
energies. The grasping, unimaginative policy of the 
Anglicans brings it no fresh strength. As for the 
House of Lords, its position in the educational quarrel 
is not so much weakened as ignored. Mr. Sherwell 
and Mr. Williams share between them the anti- 
peer sentiment of Huddersfield, dividing it between 

pure abolitionists and enemies of the veto. 

* * * * * 

All this is excellent, but I am bound to say that 
when the contest was commenced there were many dis- 
approving voices. It was unfortunate that twice 
running a fight should have been set up with the 
advanced or Socialistic wing of the Labour Party, | 
see that Mr. Sherwell says that where Revolu- 
tionary Socialism undertakes the destruction of 
Liberalism it must be fought, and I quite agree with 
him. No party is going to assent to its own abolition, 
and I completely disbelieve in the power of one section 
of Mr. Keir Hardie’s following to wipe out a Liberal 
Party which has been brought up to the pitch ot intellec- 
tual and moral interest in social reform that the present 
majority in the House of Commons has attained, It 
cannot be done. And it is essentially wrong and insular 
tactics totry. It is impossible for the Labour Party 
to go on maintaining as good relations with the 
Ministry and the Liberal Parliamentary Party as now 
exist and to make these forces practically the sole object 
of attack in the constituencies. And on the Liberal 
side it is not possible to accept a purely revolutionary 
candidature, such as that of Mr. Williams. When 
that takes place, then it will be time to abandon the 
present combination of men of goodwill and of free 
instincts which we call Liberalism and substitute a 
purely Socialist basis. How can any man expect such 
a result when the Labour Party itself does not call itself 
Socialist, and would be broken in pieces if an exclusive 


Socialistic pledge were exacted from its Parliamentary 
representatives ? 
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That is one side of the question. But there is 
another. Labour is not only responsible for the 
curious contrast between the relations of Liberalism 
and Labour inside the House of Commons and outside 
of it. Mr. Whiteley, the Liberal Whip, is also to 
blame for it, for the deliverances of Mr. Pease and Mr. 
Murray cannot be dissociated from their chief’s 
attitude. I will say generally that without tact and with- 
out a generous interpretation of the mandate given to 
advanced men who sit to the right of the Speaker and 
support the Government loyally, and though with some 
reserves as to independent action on abstract questions, 
the present majority will not be easily managed, and 
the Left wing will tend to break away towards the 
Labour group onthe other side of the House. Therearetwo 
ways—very obvious ways—of averting such a tendency. 
The first is to keep the Radical and social side of the 
Government’s work firmly to the front. The second is 
to give the Radical Party a larger and more intelligent 
representation in the Whips’ office. Mr, Whiteleyis a 
very energetic and hard-working man. But he does not 
sufficiently appreciate the character of the intellectual 
and moral forces that dominate the party. And I am 
bound to add that he estranges a good many Radicals 
by his method of approaching them on questions of 
party loyalty. They are just as loyal as he. But they 
are more deeply concerned with the realities of politics 
than the type of member with which in the old days we 
have all been acquainted. 

* . * * . 

I come to the attitude of the Lords. Early in the 
week there were great hopes of a compromise. I am 
afraid they are fast disappearing. The Lords are not, 
I think, under control. The Duke of Devonshire has 
done his best, but even he fails to appreciate the gravity 
of the changes made in the bill, and he is confronted 
with the hopeless weakness of Lord Lansdowne. The 
Leader of the Opposition is dominated by Mr. Balfour, 
who wants to destroy the bill. Mr. Balfour thinks 
that he can in some way discredit the Government 
and hasten on a fresh election. This—as he has 
nothing to lose, having brought his party down 
to the lowest depths of feebleness—he greatly 
desires. He forgets that under his feeble and yet 
violent leadership the country is beginning to 
forget about Toryism. The interests of the nation 
have moved up a peg or two, if I may so express 
myself, and the real struggle is beginning to lie 
between a kind of cautious Liberalism or Whiggery 
and various advanced planes of political and social 
thought. But Mr. Balfour, egotistical, self-confident, 
and always blind to the signs of the times, does not see 
this. At present his game is clearly to egg on the 
Lords to stick to their amendments and so bring 
about the loss of the bill. This they can do. Then 
the conflict would begin to take a constitutional shape, 
which next year would probably issue in the sending 
up of the bill afresh under a form of closure enabling 
it to pass in ten days or so. This might be done by 
proposing a new Standing Order this session and 
bringing it into action in 1907. 

* * * * . 

For the moment, however, the bill is, I think, 
lost. It is a pity, for | am sure, for example, that we 
could have settled with the Irish and with the moderate 
Churchmen. But there is the great human difficulty. 
All the leaders of the Tories in the Lords—clerical and 





lay—are dominated by the extremists and are weak 
men. The Primate is weak, Lord Lansdowne is weak. 
Even Lord St. Aldwyn has what Lord Hugh Cecil un- 
kindly calls “the genius for retreat.” So the High 
Churchmen, whose animus is against Cowper- 
Templeism and who really want the universal right 
of entry and are dissatisfied even with the Lords’ 
amendments, triumph in the mutilation and consequent 
abandonment of the present bill. It is not an honest 
conclusion, but violent men triumph when intelligent 
men are purposeless or weak-willed. 
. * 7. * * 

Of course, this means war on the Lords, who 
have really declared war on Liberalism, through the 
attack on the first great Liberal bill proposed since 
they destroyed the second Home Rule Bill. It is a 
little astonishing that we should have got so far 
without a very serious effort on the part of the Crown 
to avert an inevitable and a very great constitutional 
struggle. I fancy that some such effort has been made. 
But it can hardly be pressed in the face of Mr. Balfour’s 
deliberate attempt to destroy any such negotiations. 
He therefore must bear the responsibility for what is 
now clearly at hand. The issue of the Education Bill 
must temporarily disappear. That of the existence of 
the House of Lords takes its place. 





AGRICULTURE. 
(Concluded from page 230.) 


SELLING TIMBER. 


THE usual methods employed by those having timber 
to dispose of are either to sell it privately or by auction 
as it stands, or to cut and lop it before offering for sale. 
In the case of small lots of timber standing at a distance 
from a suitable market or railway, it is usually better for 
the seller to have some idea of the price he is likely to 
receive while it is still standing, as when once cut the 
timber must sooner or later be sold whatever the price 
may be. 

With very small lots of less than about fifty trees, 
the expense incurred in selling by auction would probably 
be out of proportion to the extra price obtained, and in 
such cases private sales are usually more satisfactory. An 
arrangement as to price can either be made before the 
trees are cut, or the trees can stand until a better offer is 
forthcoming. With larger lots, or where the owners of 
several small lots combine for the purpose of selling, auc- 
tion sales may be advantageous in districts where there 
is a prospect of a fair number of buyers attending and 
where the timber is of sufficiently good quality to create 
competition. For such sales it is necessary to lot or number 
the trees with paint, so that they can be easily identified, 
and if more than one tree is placed in a lot, care should 
be taken that all are of the same species and as nearly 
alike in quality as possible. _ A definite date should be 
fixed for the removal of the timber, and all unnecessary 
damage to gates, fences, drains, or crops should be pro- 
vided for by the usual conditions of sale. 

VALUING TIMBER. 

Whatever method may be employed for selling timber, 
the owner should be able to judge its approximate value 
per cubic foot, as it is upon this that the sale of timber is 
based. As this value will vary in different localities, only 
general rules for valuing timber can be given. It may be 
stated generally that timber of any kind varies in value per 
cubic foot according to quality, proximity to a market or 
consuming centre, the conditions for removal, and the ex- 
isting local demand. Quality of timber depends upon 
soundness, the size of the individual tree (up to a certain 
point), and the straightness, freedom from knots, and 
length of the bole or part of the stem below the branches. 
The distance from a market, and the position in which 


timber stands or lies affect the price considerably, as the 
cost of conveying it to the place in which it is sawn up is 
sometimes heavy, and, with low-priced timber, may equal 
or exceed 


its delivered value; consequently the timber 
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becomes unsaleable. Rough and inferior trees growing in 
deep hollows, boggy ground, or on spots with long bad 
roads between them and the consuming centre are often 
difficult to dispose of, and low prices must be expected. 
Timber, on the other hand, of good quality, standing close 
to good firm roads, and within two or three miles of a local 
saw-mill, railway station, or canal, can usually be sold at 
fair prices, varying according to the species of trees offered. 
Larch, ash, and oak of good quality are the only species 
for which an outside demand exists in many districts, and 
for these a buyer at a distance may sometimes be 
found, But with other kinds of timber it is gener- 
ally advisable to trust to buyers in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and their prices will mainly depend upon the 
condition of the local market. This can usually be ascer- 
tained in a general way by announcing the fact that a cer- 
tain quantity of timber of such a species is for sale. The 
readiness with which this announcement is responded to 
will indicate the existing demand. Making due allowance 
for the various factors mentioned above, the prices per 
cubic foot that may be expected in most districts 
for timber of good quality are: Larch, 6d. to 1s.; 
ash, 1s. to 2s.; sycamore, gd. to 1s. 6d.; oak, 1s. to 2s. ; 
pine and spruce, 3d. to 6d. ; beech, 4d. to 8d.; elm, 4d. to 
8d. Trees of exceptional quality, suitable for special pur- 
poses, or trees that are very favourably situated, may make 
more, while badly-situated timber may make less than 
these prices. 
BLOWN TIMBER. 

Gales which blow down large quantities of timber from 
time to time invariably lower prices in any district. While 
they cannot be prevented, their effect may be diminished 
to some extent bv suspending all sales of standing timber 
until prices have again reached their normal level. The 
blown timber should also be sold off as gradually as pos- 
sible, provided this can be done without inconvenience from 
the position of the fallen trees. If allowed to remain as it 
falls, blown timber does not deteriorate so long as suffi- 
cient roots remain in the ground to keep up a supply of 
sap to the crowns. But when the tops are removed, and 
the trees cut off at the butt, species with no true _heart- 
wood, such as beech, ash, sycamore, spruce, etc., quickly 
lose their value, and these should be sold off with as little 
delay as possible. Oak, Spanish chestnut, elm, larch, etc., 
do not suffer by lying on the ground for two or three years, 
if that be necessary, although much will depend upon their 
age and the condition of the ground on which they are 
lying. Old, well-matured timber lying on dry ground 
will remain fresh longer than young sappy trees on wet 
water-logged land. As a general rule, however, all timber 
should be cleared away within three years of its fall. 





GARDENING. 


WoRrK IN THE, ROSE GARDEN—(Continued). 
No. Il. 


EARLY in December give all rose beds a liberal mulching 
of farmyard manure. This protects from frost and fertilises 
the soil. In March fork the manure into the ground. 
Bush tea roses may be protected by earthing up the crown 
with a depth of from 3 in. to 4 in. of soil. 

Any unduly long shoots likely to be broken by the wind 
should be shortened back and protection given to the 
heads of roses by staking branches of evergreens in the 
ground so that the branches meet over their heads, or shak- 
ing bracken or straw among their branches. See that this 
is replaced if disturbed by strong winds. It can be kept 
in place by loosely intertwining bast or raffia tape, but any 
solid enveloping of the plants with straw or matting imper-- 
vious to air should be avoided, as this encourages the 
growth of early, tender, weakly shoots and renders the 
plant more susceptible to injury by frosts and insect pests. 

An efficacious protection for standards may be made 
by driving in close to the standard a stake reaching well 
above the head of the tree. Take a bundle of straw (the 
straws laying all in one direction) and tie one end firmly 
round the top of the stake so that the straw spreads round 
the head of the tree somewhat like a beehive or half-open 
umbrella. This forms a perfect protection from frost and 
keeps the centre of the tree dry; the water runs down the 
outside of the straws, and, unless the straw be improperly 
packed, free circulation of air is allowed. 

Owners of poultry runs should remember that dried 
poultry manure is an excellent stimulant for the rose. It 





should be collected daily and kept perfectly dry in a box 
or heap under a shed, and should be mixed with ordinary 
farmyard manure when used for mulching in the propor- 
tion of about 1% lb. to a square yard. In light soils old- 
established plants may be greatly benefited by watering 
with properly diluted liquid manure once in the winter and 
again in early spring. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
“BISHOPS OR BIBLE?” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—If I may say so without offence, I think that 
both you and your correspondent have missed the real 
point raised by the objectors to “simple Bible teaching.” 
You say in your article “ The Bishops and the Articles.” 
“The Bishops of the Established Church have no right 
to denounce simple Bible teaching in the schools. Accord- 
ing to their own solemnly subscribed confession, the Bible 
‘containeth all things necessary to salvation,’ and lest 
a bishop should forget what he has subscribed as a priest 
he is asked whether he is persuaded of this truth, and 
answers: ‘I am so persuaded and determined by God’s 
grace.’” This you say is inconsistent with Dr. Gore’s 
position that “Biblical instruction alone is insufficient, 
perhaps even prejudicial to salvation.” But I ask, where 
is the inconsistency? When we say we believe that the 
Bible contains everything necessary to salvation we do not 
necessarily say that everything necessary to salvation is to 
be found in the Bible stated in such a form as to require 
no explanation or commentary. If that were so there 
would not be the number of sects there are which found 
themselves on the words of Scripture. I suppose the High 
Church Party in the Church of England hold the same 
view of the relation of the Bible to the Church that the 
Roman Catholic Church holds. The Catholic Church says 
in effect: The Church existed before the Bible, which 
only contains the written tradition of the Church, 
and is, as oral existed before’ written tradition, 
anterior to the Bible in point of time. The Canon 
was fixed by the Church before the Bible could properly 
be said to exist. If the Church performed the all-impor- 
tant task of making the Canon, the duty of interpreting 
the depositum fidet contained in Scripture must naturally 
fall to the Church. Take such a question as Papal in- 
fallibility—all Catholics say that the dogma is supported 
by the language of the Bible, but not in terms sufficiently 
explicit to render the Church’s teaching superfluous. Ac- 
cordingly, the dogma was defined. 

Is the writer of the article in to-day’s Speaker prepared 
to say that an ordinary lay expounder can give a satis- 
factory explanation of the numerous questions that arise 
on the language of the Bible? If he is, he is indeed a 
gifted person. Is not the Bible a book in which invenit 
sua dogmata quisque? The Protestant bodies, as I under- 
stand their theology, hold that the soul must undergo a 
process of spiritual conversion before the difficulties pre- 
sented by the Bible, regarded as a merely human work, 
can be said to disappear. That being so, it is evident 
that even the Nonconformist conscience does not see its 
way clear through the various questions which arise in 
reading the Bible. There is no need here to enter further 
into the matter. I am now only concerned to show, if I 
can, that there is no inconsistency, as you say there is, 
between Bishop Gore’s profession of faith on his consecra- 
tion and his present attitude towards Bible teaching. 

The Anglican Church may or may not accept unwritten 
tradition—I am not sufficiently acquainted with its teach- 
ing to be able to affirm whether such is the case or not. 
But I do say that Anglican clergymen and Anglican bishops 
are not precluded from the acceptance of even unwritten 
tradition by their “solemnly subscribed confession” that 
the Bible contains everything necessary to salvation. Un- 
written tradition may be used to supplement and amplify 
the written word, notwithstanding that everything strictly 
“necessary to salvation” may be found implicitly or ex- 
plicitly set forth in the sacred books.—Yours, etc., 

VILLIERS DE S. FOWKE. 

New University Club, S.W. 

November 24, 1906. 
{Our argument from Article VI. and its history was that 


the bishops and clergy of the Anglican Church cannot law- 
fully “hold the same view of the relation of the Bible to 
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the Church that the- Roman Catholic Church holds.” 
in fact, is the vital and fundamental distinction between the 
Roman Catholic and the Reformed Churches, as seen by 
theologians on both sides, like Jewel and Bellarmine.—Ev. 
Speaker. | 


This, 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SIR,—Will you pardon me if, as one still unconvinced, 
I return to the subject of your two leading articles? 

Put briefly, your contention seems to be this: because 
certain bishops and others deny that the State has any call- 
ing to give, throuch its officials, “simple Bible teaching” 
in the schools, therefore they, by implication, deny that 
“Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salva- 
tion”; and so they are indecent, if not dishonest, in 
publicly maintaining such opinions. 

Apparently in your view the statements “Holy Scrip- 
ture containeth ” is equivalent to “All things 
that Holy Scripture containeth are necessary to salvation” ; 
and whatsoever ‘simple Bible teaching’ any teacher may 
choose to give out of it is at least good for salvation.” 

Now, personally, however illogical it may be, I do not 
withstand such action on the part of the State; but I would 
ask you to reconsider your attitude towards those who think 
differently. 

First, as regards the terms of subscription to the 
Articles, Dr. Hook’s statements about the form are now a 
little out of date. Since 1865 the terms have simply been 
“T assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion .and to the 
Book of Common Prayer,” etc. 

But this does not concern the position of the Bishop of 
Birmingham and those who have learned from him. 

1. No one has ever more emphatically upheld the con- 
tention of the Sixth Article; see, for instance, his Roman 
Catholic Claims, Chapters III., IV. ; and many other refer- 
ences in his book. 

2. But he also accepts the statement of the Twentieth 
Article, that the Church, the historic Society, “ hath 
authority in controversies of faith,” and is “a witness anda 
keeper of Holy Writ.” 

3. And he would claim that such guidance and help 
for the understanding and teaching of Holy Scripture as 
may be derived from the wisdom and experience of the 
Christian Society are more reasonable and necessary now 
than they would even have seemed to men in the sixteenth 
century. “Holy Scripture” does not mean to us exactly 
what it did to them. Biblical criticism makes more de- 
mands upon those who want to draw from Holy Scripture 
its spiritual and moral teaching, the things necessary to 
salvation ; even if the harvest is in some ways richer. 

“Simple Bible teaching” given by instructors merely 
commissioned by the State would under present circum- 
stances, I believe, be largely Christian teaching in basis, 
and often instructive teaching ; but it would not necessarily 
be such, and, in many cases, would not be such. Is it 
then, either indecent or dishonest to take up the position 
that, while “ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary 
for salvation,” the Church is also “the witness and keeper 
of Holy Writ”? Foolish, obscurantist, reactionary 
perhaps! but neither indecent nor dishonest for English 
Churchmen. 

I had better make clear that this statement of the 
case is entirely my own and that the much-respected bishop 
whose name has been mentioned knows nothing about it.— 
Yours, etc., 

H. A. KENNEDY. 

November 28, 1906. 

[It seems to us that our correspondent’s view requires 
not “witness and keeper,” but “interpreter.” If the Angli- 
can bishops and clergy by the written constitution of their 
Church could claim to intercept the Bible on its way to the 
people, then they would very lawfully join with the Roman 
Catholic demand for tests for teachers. But in that case 
why translate and publish the Bible and order it to be read 
aloud in churches without a gloss?—EbD. Speaker. ] 


CRIMINAL LAW REFORM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik,—In continuation of my letter of November 10, 
let me add that even if the majority of miscarriages 
of justice were corrected by the Home Secretary it would 
not be fair to rely on the proportion between them and the 
total number of convictions as a test of the correctness of 
our prese“¢ convictions. 








These convictions include those ° 





in which the prisoner pleaded guilty, those in which the 
only contention was that he had committed a minor offence 
instead of that charged, those in which a plea of not guilty 
was only put in on the chance of a breakdown somewhere 
or with a view of proving extenuating circumstances—cases 
in which a conviction was a foregone conclusion. Again, 
there were cases in which the sentence was so light that no 
appeal was necessary and others in which the proofs of 
innocence were not available until after the sentence had 
expired, so that the present favourite mode of dealing with 
such cases at the Home Office—remission of the remainder 
of the sentence—became inapplicable. I need hardly 
point out that where the question is one of innocence or 
guilt a worse mode of dealing with it than remission of the 
remainder of the sentence could hardly be invented 
unless, perhaps, a shortening of the sentence unaccom- 
panied by immediate liberation. I may, perhaps, notice that 
Sir H. B. Poland was one of the counsel to whom Messrs. 
Lumley sent a case for advice on behalf of Mrs. Maybrick 
on the instructions of her American advocates, and he gave 
an opinion (jointly with Lord Russell of Killowen, as he 
afterwards was, and the present L.J. Fletcher Moulton) that 
she had a very strong case to lay before a Court of Appeal 
if such a tribunal existed in this country. Further im- 
portant evidence was afterwards tendered to the Home 
Secretary on her behalf, but he never made the slightest 
concession. I will give a more remarkable instance (in 
which, however, Sir H. B. Poland was not concerned). 
John Kelsall was convicted of the manslaughter of his wife 
by throwing a paraffin lamp at her. The only other person 
known to have been in the house at the time was Mrs. 
Curran, his wife’s sister. She, however, told a story to the 
police as to Kelsall having returned to the house, thrown 
the lamp, and then run out again. (Mrs. Kelsall was dead 
when the house was entered and, of course, no evidence 
could be procured from her.) On Mrs. Curran’s testimony, 
with some slight corroborations, Kelsall was convicted and 
sentenced to fourteen years’ penal servitude, of which he 
served nearly three years. Then Mrs. Curran was pro- 
secuted for committing perjury at the trial of Kelsall. She 
pleaded guilty and was sentenced accordingly. The Home 
Secretary remitted the rest of Kelsall’s sentence, but re- 
fused a free pardon or compensation and carried out the 
sentence on Mrs. Curran! Can it be pretended that justice 
was done here? Mrs. Curran was in the room when her 
sister met her death. If Kelsall threw the lamp she saw 
it thrown and her evidence at the trial was true. ‘If her 
evidence at the trial was false he did not throw the lamp 
and was absolutely innocent. 

But even if the Home Office were efficient as regards 
the correction of miscarriages of justice, it must be ineffi- 
cient as regards their prevention. It does not seek to trace 
the sources of these miscarriages, or if it does so it conceals 
the results arrived at. Nor, indeed, would there be any 
use in publishing these results, because it could not do so 
with authority. Suppose that the Home Secretary had 
declared that the Beck miscarriage had its origin in an im- 
proper rejection of evidence by Sir Forrest Fulton at the 
trial, what probability is there that the latter would in future 
act on the Home Secretary's view of the law of evidence? 
To prevent miscarriages in future their causes should be 
pointed out in reasoned decisions pronounced by competent 
authorities. But a secret tribunal has worse defects than 
this. The defects of an open tribunal which assigns 
reasons for its decisions are sure to be noticed and, if 
serious, to be corrected; but a secret tribunal which con- 
ceals not only its reasons for particular decisions but its 
general methods of procedure may proceed for years on 
lines of which the public would strongly disapprove, for the 
simple reason that the public is ignorant of the facts and 
even, perhaps, led to believe in a diametrically opposite 
state of things. 

In conclusion, I think jurors as well as judges will 
learn something from the decisions of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal. When one verdict has been upheld and another 
set aside with, perhaps, severe criticisms on the jury that 
arrived at it, jurors will learn to discriminate between good 
and bad verdicts—a subject on which the decisions of the 
Home Office afford them little assistance. Nor do I think 
jurors will be more anxious to incur reversal and hostile 
criticism than judges. At present they can argue thus: 
“If we convict this man wrongly the Home:Secretary will 
set us right—more certainly, we are told, than any Court 
of Appeal would do—and he will not scold us or hold us 
up to public opnrobrium for our error.”—Yours, etc., 


LEX. 





Dublin, November 24. 
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LIBERAL POLICY ON THE TEMPERANCE 
QUESTION. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I have observed with regret the tendency dis- 
played in recent numbers of 7he Speaker to support the 
policy of the Temperance Legislation League, particu- 
larly with regard to the question of “ Disinterested Manage- 
ment.” Ido not wish now to occupy your space with the 
merits or demerits of “ Disinterested Management,” but 
what I should like to point out is the fact that the sup- 
porters of “ Disinterested Management” by insisting that 
this pet scheme of theirs shall form a part of the forth- 
coming temperance legislation are thereby risking the 
possibility of a serious division amongst temperance re- 
tormers and therefore amongst some of the most earnest 
supporters of the present Government. 

What are the facts of the situation? At the present 
moment practically all Liberals agree that the power 
should be entrusted to localities of deciding whether or 
not the liquor traffic should exist in their midst. Not only 
do supporters of the United Kingdom Alliance contend 
for this principle, but the friends of the “ Disinterested 
Management” scheme also claim to be quite sound in 
their adhesion to such a principle. 

At this point, however, a difference of opinion arises. 
Sir Thomas Whittaker and his friends bring forward a 
scheme which they desire to be tacked on to any temper- 
ance bill framed on the lines above referred to. 

The gréat body of temperance workers in the country, 
however, find themselves from conscientious motives unable 
to give their adhesion to Sir Thomas Whittaker’s plan. 

Under such circumstances surely the wise policy to 
pursue is to proceed upon the lines of unity in pressing 
upon the Government the desirability of putting into law 
those principles upon which all temperance reformers are 
agreed. 

One can only hope that supporters of “ Disinterested 
Management” will in this important crisis in the history of 
the Temperance Party not insist upon the all-or-nothing 
policy in which their scheme must have a part, but will 
be willing to accept what to them is the half loaf in the 
shape of temperance reform. I trust that The Speaker 
in the present crisis will do nothing in the way of support- 
ing the extremists of the Temperance Legislation League. 
—Yours, etc., 

Wm. Simms, JUN. 

Eccles. 

[Surely the Prohibitionist is the extremist rather than 
the Reformer who wishes to check and reduce the evil in 
places where he cannot extirpate it.—ED. Speaker.] 


THE CONSCRIPTION CONSPIRACY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Smr,—Mr. K. E. Markel in his long letter states that, 
concerning arbitration, “all disputes are reserved in which 
the honour or sovereign dignity of one of the high contract- 
ing parties is involved.” In all the most civilised 
countries duelling has dropped out, because it has been 
recognised as folly to run a man through the body because 
of “ honour.” 

Again, your correspondent says emphatically, “there 
is no intention to make service compulsory except for home 
defence.” Does he really imagine that with our vast over- 
sea territory, under an Imperialist Cabinet and conscrip- 
tion, that the conscripts will not be used in a war crisis? If 
arbitration fails, “honour” at least must be allowed to lead 
us into what Mr. Haldane calls “the grandest school.” 

As for defence of these islands, through our bad land 
laws we are dependent on foreign and colonial supplies of 
food and our fleet is mainly required to keep the way 
clear. The House of Lords and the Tory Party are deter- 
mined to keep the land laws as bad as they made them for 
their own interests. Hence the line of attack for the sup- 
posed hungry and ravenous lions lies not in the cumbrous 
landing of troops but in cutting off the food supplies. 
Thirty years ago even Conservatives like the late Earl 
Derby recognised these facts and accepted the dictum that 
“Peace was the greatest of British interests.”—Yours, etc., 
EDWIN HILL. 
Leamington, November 24, 1906. 


+ 





A GOAT’S. NEST. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In a review of Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s Social 
Silhouettes in last week’s Speaker there is a story of muni- 
cipal snobbery quoted from Mr. Russell which your re- 
viewer describes as a good story well told. I have searched 
carefully the columns of the two papers published in 
Cardiff for 1868 for any reference to the goat story in con- 
nection with the festivities upon the coming of age of the 
late Marquess of Bute and can find no mention of any such 
incident. 1 can only conclude, therefore, that someone 
has been pulling Mr. Russell’s leg, and the attempt to 
attach snobbery to the Municipal Council of Cardiff and 
to the late Marquess of Bute recoils upon the retailer who 
without verification publishes such a yarn.—Yours, etc., 

JOHN BALLINGER. 

Cardiff Public Library. 

November 27, 1906. 


TOBACCO GROWING IN ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—As an old Virginian grower of tobacco and as 
the expert who had the management of Lord Walsingham’s 
experiment at Merton in 1885, I am somewhat interested 
in this subject, and on October 27 wrote the 
Earl of Carrington, asking if there was any chance of these 
experiments being continued. I have received a reply 
from the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, a copy of 
which I now enclose, for you to publish or not as you think 
best. As you will see, it depends upon the interest taken 
in the matter by landowners and agriculturists generally as 
to whether the subject is advanced or not. 

I shall at any time be pleased to give any information 
in my power.—Yours, etc., 

J. C. WALLIs. 
[Copy.] 

“Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

“4, Whitehall-place, London, S.W., 
“November 2, 1906. 

*“Sir,—I am directed by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries to advert to your letter of the 27th ult., and to say 
that if it can be shown that a sufficient interest exists, in the 
proposed experiments, to secure the practical support from 
agriculturists and the provision of the necessary capital, and 
that the experiments would consequently have a real value as 
affording further information with regard to the practicability 
of growing tobacco with profit in this country, the Board would 
bring the matter to the notice of the Treasury and of the 
Board of Inland Revenue with a view to obtaining their sanc- 
tion to the experimental growth of tobacco as proposed.—lI 
am, sir, your obedient servant, T. H. ELLiott.” 





“PAGES IN WAITING.” 


AGES in waiting? Nay, who waits 
For us, old servitors disbanded ; 
Once argosies with sumptuous freights, 
But now irrevocably stranded ; 
Who cons to-day Horatio Jones, 
Augustus Smith, or Delia Sherwood ? 
Unnoticed now as roadway stones, 
Or splintered chips of sapless firwood. 
We pine within our glass-doored jail 
In some prim spinster’s quiet parlour. 
Neglected, we would gladly hail 
Even a literary snarler. 
We shiver in November fog 
On some street-vendor’s gas-lit barrow, 
For all our warmth of dialogue, 
Our scenes that glow, our plots that harrow. 
Bard, essayist, cleric, lawyer, leech, 
German, French, Irish, Greek, and Roman, 
Swathed in his dingy cere-cloth, each 
We yield to one impartial foeman, 
Old Time, who deaf to titled names— 
Lord Aylmer, or Count Abernethy— 
Drops journals of kings, dukes, and dames, 
Down yon black stream, the stream of Lethe. 
T. ve P. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


THE AMERICAN SPHINX.* 


R. WELLS prefaces his impressions of America 

with an account of his own mental develop- 

ment, not without interest to his many readers 
atid admirers. He shows himself occupied from 
the first with that tangled problem, the future of 
the human race; but broadening his method of 
approach, under the stress of knowledge and experi- 
ence, from a somewhat crude and simple dogmatism to a 
tentative, though always bold and suggestive, interroga- 
tion of the facts. In every new book he shows himself 
less of a doctrinaire. His socialism becomes, year by 
year, more spacious and more elastic. He is at once 
buoyant and wary, prophetic and sceptical. And it is 
this attitude, so alluring and so modern, that gives a 
peculiar interest to all his later books, and to none more 
than to this study of The Future in America. Mr. 
Wells visited the States not merely to collect impressions 
—though no one records impressions more vividly—but 
to question tendencies. He is no optimist; he does not 
believe in the manifest destiny of the States, or indeed of 
anything or anybody. Neither is he a pessimist, though 
he has many hard things to say. His attitude is interro- 
gative ; and this attitude he finds at the present moment 
to be characteristic of the Americans themselves. The 
flamboyant spread-eagleism of tradition is still, indeed, 
rampant enough—Mr. Wells quotes some amusing ex- 
amples of it; but under the surface he finds questionings. 
“ The note of disillusionment sounds everywhere. America, 
for the first time in her history, is taking thought about 
herself and ridding herself of long-cherished illusions.” 
In brief, she is being driven by facts to criticise and 
arraign her social creed. For a century America has been 
the classic land of individualism. Private property, free 
competition, personal initiative, and force have had such 
a chance there as nowhere else was possible. Opportunity 
has been boundless, personality unrestrained. Never 
before has enterprise so intelligent and so keen been 
brought to bear upon material so abundant. The result 
has been all, and more than all, that the most enthusiastic 
individualist could have predicted. Population and wealth 
have shot up, as it were, in a single night. Railways and 
telegraphs have spun themselves as quick and as thick as 
gossamers. Cities have risen like exhalations; with a 
flash the bowels of the earth have been illumined. Not 
Satan in hell, nor Mammon on the Brocken, wrought a 
magic so rapid and so strange. In less than a century a 
continent has been exploited; and a handful of 
provincial adventurers cowering on the verge of the 
Atlantic have grown into a nation that claims to lead the 
civilised world. Under no other conditions, it must be 
granted, could such a result have been achieved. No 
other motive could have wrought as cupidity has wrought. 
The triumph has been won; but at what a cost! American 
civilisation is ugly, mean and cruel in exact proportion 
to its energy and speed. A product of “the shoving, un- 





*“The Future in America.” By H. G. Wells. 


London : 
Chapman and Hall. tos. 6d. net. 








intelligent proceedings of underbred and morally obtuse 
men” it represents “no order, no prevision, no common 
and universal plan.” And this necessary consequence of 
unrestricted individualism is reflected in and conditioned 
by the consciousness of the average citizen. The 
Americans are said to be a law-abiding people; and it 
is true that they rally with a quick, reflex action in de- 
fence of their established order. Anarchism has short 
shrift. But property may do what it likes. The history 
of the Standard Oil Trust is one not merely of unscrupu- 
lousness, but of crime. An American financier is re- 
ported recently to have stated in public that the difficulty 
in floating great schemes is not to get the money, but to 
keep within the law. The difficulty, if Mr. Lawson may 
be trusted, is not always overcome. And whether or no 
Frenzied Finance is an accurate account of facts, it 
is a vivid picture of the predatory and anti-social type 
that dominates commercial life in the States. Competi- 
tive industry has strangled the sense of social responsi- 
Lility ; almost, it would seem, it has strangled the instinct 
of justice. The Maxim Gorky episode, on which Mr. 
Wells has a vivid chapter, is a lamentable exhibition of 
stupidity, cruelty, and inequity; it is the kind of episode 
that could hardly occur in any European country, even 
in England, where in such matters we are sufficiently 
bigoted. The lynching and torturing of negroes may be 
explained, though not excused, by racial antipathy; but 
it illustrates none the less the essentially anarchic spirit 
of these haters of Anarchy. Individualism, if it spells on 
the one hand material success, spells on the other social 
disintegration. 

But, further, individualism, as it has been practised 
in the States, ends by contradicting and anrihilating itself. 
Its fundamental postulate is equal opportunity. But as 
America has filled up opportunity has diminished. The 
West is no longer open to the adventurer. Social classes 
are forming and social inequalities becoming stereotyped. 
Competition, growing less “ free,” has squeezed to the top 
a set of men controlling more wealth than could be safely 
entrusted to a Platonic philosopher, and no more endowed 
with the imagination and intellect that could enable them 
to dispense it wisely than the most foolish and vain of the 
tyrants of history. At the bottom, on the other hand, is 
beginning to swarm and fester poverty as hopeless as we 
have in Europe, and unrelieved by such measures of pro- 
tection as our governments have been driven by the pres- 
sure of facts to adopt. The position, for example, of the 
mill-children in the Southern States is as forlorn as was 
that of our own before the Factory Acts. America has 
before it the same social problem as Europe; but at 
present she is far less efficiently equipped either with the 
public spirit or the public institutions that can enable her 
to deal with it. 

But, in addition, America has problems peculiar to 
herself. There is, first, the perpetual stream of immigra- 
tion—half a million, three-quarters of a million, before 
long, perhaps, a million a year; and these, drawn from the 
most diverse races, speaking the most diverse tongues, 
trained in the most diverse customs and prejudices. How 
is America going to Americanise them? Mr. Wells asks. 
How is this Anglo-Saxon aristocracy, comparatively sterile, 
going to leaven and assimilate these heterogeneous fertile 
masses? Mr. Wells seems to waver towards a policy of 
exclusion. Failing this, he suggests a deliberate organisa- 
tion for the propaganda of American ideals. The most 
touching thing he saw in the States was a troop of immi- 
grant children waving the Stars and Stripes and singing 
“Sweet land of liberty.” It was of that land of liberty 
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that Gorky must have dreamt, and many a poor wretch 
who now groans in the stock-yards of Chicago. But the 
land of liberty swarms with the descendants of slaves. 
On the negro question Mr. Wells has nothing consolatory 
to say. He likes the black man—“ these gentle, human, 
dark-skinned people”; he finds them, even in the lowest 
ranks, showing “a better grace and a better temper than 
a Londoner, and also a finer self-respect.” He exposes 
the irrational and self-contradictory theories by which 
white men attempt to support their deliberate prejudice. 
But in the prejudice itself he sees no sign of yielding. In 
America, as everywhere in the world, the white man in 
contact with the black loses his sense of fact, his sense 
of justice, at last his humanity. Neither deeds nor words, 
neither submission, nor industry, nor proved capacity avail 
the negro. Mr. Wells, with a sad heart, leaves him there 
waiting “for finer understanding and a nobler time.” 
Enough has been said to show that Mr. Wells has a 
very different vision of America from that which, in these 
last years, has been reverberating in the English Press. 
He sees no irresistible goddess, armed with the sword of 
“Protection,” sweeping across the Atlantic to conquer and 
enslave a decadent England, muttering her shibboleth 
“Free Trade.” He has lifted the drapery and noted the 
foot of clay. He sees America human, as Europe is 
human—*“ menschliches, allzu menschliches ”—with her 
peculiar problems, her peculiar vices, but also her peculiar 
virtues. The energies that have made her what she is 
so vast, so swift, so confused and incoherent—may end by 
making her sane, intelligent, and great. Mr. Wells de- 
tects everywhere signs of the coming change. He finds 
it in the note of disillusionment sounding undeneath the 
premature pean of victory; in the young women and 
the young men; in the universities throbbing with eager 
experimental life ; in beginnings of deliberate orderly con- 
struction. “Even amidst the sombre uncleanliness of 
Chicago the hopeful eye may see the light of a new epoch, 
the coming of new conceptions, of foresight, of large 
collective plans and discipline to achieve them; the fresh 
green leaves, among all the festering manure, of the giant 
growths of a more orderly and more beautiful age.” 
It is in this growth of a collective consciousness and 
a collective aim that Mr. Wells sees the only hope for 
America, or for Europe. It is a possibility, not a cer- 
tainty; an opportunity, not a fate. Now, after all the 
centuries, he believes, men have a chance, if they will, to 
take their social life into their own hands and reshape it 
according to their own ideal. Will they? Will they have 
the courage, the intelligence, the insight, the will? They 
are face to face with their great chance. Will they take 
it? It is thus interrogatively like a Sphinx that that 
statue of Liberty looms in the background of Mr. Wells’s 
vision. He sees her as Mr. Meredith saw his goddess 
Earth : 
“On him, her chief 

Expression, her great word of life, looks she; 

Twi-minded of him, as the waxing tree, 

Or dated leaf.” 
But he closes on a note of confidence, and of confidence 
in America: 

“ After all is said and done, I do find the balance of my 
mind tilts steadily to a belief in a continuing and accele- 
rated progress in human affairs. And in spite of my 
patriotic inclinations, in spite, too, of the present high in- 
telligence and efficiency of Germany, it seems to me that 
in America, by sheer virtue of its size, its free traditions, 
and the habit of initiative in its people, the leadership of 


progress must ultimately rest.” 


G. Lowes DICKINSON. 





THE PARISH. 


ENGLisH LocAL GOVERNMENT.. Books 1 and 2. The Parish 
and the County. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Long 
mans, Green, and Co. 

NEARLY eight years ago Mr. and Mrs. Webb, having 

already won a more than English reputation by their re- 

searches in the history of Trades Unionism, turned their 
attention to Local Government. ‘They intended to pro- 
duce an analysis of the practical problems of our modern 
system of Local Government “ with merely a preliminary 
chapter about the antiquities anterior to 1835, which it 
had superseded.” The preliminary chapter, however, was 
destined to grow into five great volumes, of which the 
first, dealing with the Parish and the County, is now pub- 
lished. The authors in travelling up and down the 
country found our present system so firmly rooted in a com- 
plicated and uninvestigated past that they felt themselves 
impelled to make a special study of the period imme- 
diately preceding the reforms of 1832 and 1835. At first, 
indeed, they meant to restrict themselves to the first three 
decades of the nineteenth century, but “further study 
convinced us that we could neither interest nor make 
intelligible by itself what was but the tag end of a period 
opening with the Revolution.” Valuable as would have 
been a description and criticism by these two brilliant 

Fabians of our modern system of Local Government, it 

was I am sure in the interests not only of historical truth 

and political science but also of our national reputation 
in Europe that they should have chosen rather to traverse 

a difficult and unexplored past. For, as a matter 

of fact, nothing of the kind has been done before. Gneist 

once wrote a very learned work upon our old system of 

Local Government in England ; but it has never been done 

into English, partly because Gneist’s German style is a 

terror to the translator, partly because his Prussian con- 

ceptions of government colour and corrupt his erudition. 

In spite of his learning, his book would have a rather 

ridiculous air to the enlightened English reader. 

So far, indeed, from complaining that Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb turned from their original purpose, one cannot but 
express regret that they did not begin with a general 
view of the rise and growth of Local Government in 
England from Saxon times. Such a sketch could not, 
of course, have been based upon original documents and 
research, but it would have enabled both the authors 
and their readers to march more easily over the space 
that divides the glorious revolution and the far more glori- 
ous Reform Bill. As it is, we are plunged into the stream 
of history at a purely artificial starting point, for there 
is hardly anything that can be called a_ break 
between the Local Government of England under the 
later Stuarts and the Local Government of England under 
William and Mary, Queen Anne, and the early Georges. 
The institution of Justices of the Peace by Edward III. 
and the institution of the Elizabethan poor rate are far 
more distinct land marks in the development of English 
Local Government. However, the want of such an intro- 
duction is compensated by frequent footnotes and ex- 
planatory paragraphs, which enable the reader to gather 
in a fairly satisfactory though less agreeable way what 
happened before the period with which these researches 
commence, and how the institutions they explain and 
illustrate came into being. With regard to what Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb have done, I hardly know how to speak with 
sufficient respect and admiration. I doubt if Germany 
itself could easily produce such a monument of minute, 
patient, wise, laborious, and successful investigation. 
With the help of several able assistants the authors have 
consulted parish archives, the order books and papers of 
Quarter Sessions, the scantier records of Petty Sessions, 
manuscript diaries of Justices of the Peace, the Rolls of 
Manors, and the proceedings of innumerable other local 
authorities. They have made great finds in the wonder- 
ful collection of local newspapers which is preserved in 
the British Museum. They have ransacked the corre- 
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spondence of the Central Government with Local Autho- 
rities in the Public Record Office and in the Crown 
Office; they have turned over the printed journals of 
Lords and Commons, contemporary pamphlets, Blue 
Books, local histories, legal text books, and a certain 
amount of general literature. 

About 276 pages of this first volume, not quite half 

of the whole, are devoted to the parish. The parish, the 
ecclesiastical unit, the sphere of the parish priest, gradu- 
ally became also the civil unit of local government. It 
was not a scientific area at all. It followed no rule of 
size or population. The parish of Whalley, in Lanca- 
shire, contained 161 square miles, the areas of others 
were less than a square mile. ‘There was no co-ordina- 
tion with other local territories; even the ancient county 
boundaries would occasionally cut through a parish. 
Moreover, the parish was not a fixed area. The boun- 
daries might extend or contract; it might absorb or be 
absorbed. At first its size depended upon the ecclesiastical 
authorities; but in the eighteenth century it was already 
decided that the creation of new ecclesiastical parishes 
did not affect the civil parish. 
_. The membership of the parish was as indeterminate as 
its boundaries. For some purposes the parishioners in- 
cluded all who resided in the parish—for others all who 
owned or occupied property in the parish, for others all 
who had a legal settlement in the parish. The obli- 
gation to maintain the poor fell under the law of Elizabeth 
upon occupiers, so that the parish ratepayer was an occu- 
pier of property in the parish. Residence or occupation 
also involved the obligation to mend roads and to serve 
for the various parish offices, the four principal of which 
were churchwarden, constable, surveyor of highways, and 
overseer of the poor. These offices were all unpaid and 
service was compulsory. 

“The common disinclination to serve,” say our 
authors, “ differed in intensity according to the office. The 
position of churchwarden was one of dignity and import- 
ance, without very onerous duties, and was little objected 
to.” Those of surveyor and overseer involved a good deal 
of unpleasantness, work, and responsibility, and were ac 
cordingly avoided. “But the post most objected to was 
that of petty-constable, which was either abandoned to 
humble folk attracted by its perquisites or else invariably 
filled by a substitute.” 

A bishop of the seventeenth century described 
parochial ambition and promotion as starting from the 
office of constable and rising through those of sidesman 
and headsborough to the pinnacle of a churchwarden : 

“Thus we raise him by degrees, we prolong his 
ambitious hopes, and at last we heap all our honours upon 
him.” 

The distinction between the civil and the ecclesias 
tical parish, commencing with the statutory poor rate of 
Elizabeth, developed very slowly, but was already fairly 
well recognised by the judges at the beginning of the 
period with which the investigations of Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb are concerned. Even the churchwarden had 
come to be regarded by law as a temporal officer, to be 
chosen at the peril and discretion of the parishioners ; 
and although new churchwardens had to present them- 
selves to the archdeacon to be sworn in, his functions 
were held to be purely ministerial, and he could not re- 
fuse to swear in even those whom he might consider quite 
unfit—‘a poor labourer or a servant, a publican or a 
sinner, a dissenter or an infidel.” 

The celebrated church rate was a financial link 
between the religious and the civil parish. It was part 
of the ecclesiastical, not of the common, law, indepen- 
dent for its validity wpon the consent of its inhabitants 
and for its sanction upon the willingness of the local 
justices to enforce it by distress warrants. It is astonish- 
ing what a number of petty servants and officers have been 
unearthed by these indefatigable investigators. Not to 
mention the parish clerk, the sexton, the beadle, and the 
bell-ringer, there was the lecturer or afternoon preacher, 
with whom metropolitan vestries delighted to supplement 
the ministrations of their incumbent. Then they would 








sometimes appoint an ale-commer, a scavenger, a bell- 
man, a hay-ward, a hog-warden, a dyke-reeve, a bridge- 
reeve, and a dog-whipper, who kept quiet during Divine 
service the dogs brought to church by the parishioners. 
These officers had different titles in different places. ‘Thus, 
a dog-whipper was sometimes called “ knock-nobler, 

and he was also invested in some places with the duty of 
sluggard-waker, for which purpose he had a long wand. 
At Bolton Percy, in Yorkshire, “the dogs from the Hall 
were sometimes allowed a special pew, and were exempt 
from the dog-whipper’s attentions.” 

I wish there were space to follow the wonderfully 
detailed and interesting description of the many different 
kinds of parish government—oligarchy, democracy, and 
tyranny—each a genus, with several different types and 
varieties of its own, which our authors have brought to 
light. But space forbids, and we must refer all who are 
interested in the history of England an1 of its local in- 
stitutions to obtain and read for themselves a work which 
opens up new and rich sources of material that have pre- 
viously been almost entirely neglected by our historians. 


F. W. 





A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 


Nevson’s Lapy Hamitton. By E. 
London: Methuen and Co, 7s. 6d. 


Hallam Moorhouse. 


{HE history of every woman who has lived solely on her 
beauty is always of the nature of a tragedy; any deeper 
insight into that vision of soulless loveliness known to the 
world as Lady Hamilton can add but little to our edifita- 
tion and something to our regrets. Komney’s “ divine 
lady,” whose smiles, charms, and graces have adorned so 
many immortal canvases was the visible incarnation of 
youth—a youth of physical perfection, happy animal 
vigour, sunshine, laughter, and love. Hers was not the 
countenance to express the rare and difficult virtues of 
middle age—that point of intellectual development when 
reflection subdues impulse and ideals begin to take the 
place of affections she never reached ; and so her beauty, 
tor all its haunting radiance, remains pagan, irresponsible, 
and spiritually void. 

Everybody knows the story of Emma Hart. The 
daughter of a blacksmith at Nesse, apprenticed at thir- 
teen as nursemaid, she found herself in London two years 
later “very poor, very innocent, unprotected, and dan- 
gerously lovely,” and there learnt the unhappy lesson of 
weakness, beauty, and distress. Forsaken and cast adrift 
within two months of motherhood, Emma's letter of appeal 
to Greville, with its agonised reiteration: “Good God! 
What shall I dow? What shall I dow?” is the cry of a 
child in the dark. To blame her at this juncture would 
be impossible, but evil once learnt is never forgotten and 
never effaced. Emma’s nature, so fatally adaptable, was 
as susceptible té bad influences as it was to good; it was 
her misfortune that at the most impressionable time of her 
life she should have chanced upon the bad. 

The man to whom she turned in her despair was 
fitted by every law, natural and ideal, to be her mate for 
life. Greville succeeded in doing what neither Sir William 
Hamilton nor Nelson ever could—dominating her will. 
Natures suck. as Emma’s, ardent, impulsive, uncontrolled, 
need the discipline of a disinterested devotion. She loved 
Greville none the less because he treated her with severity. 
Wedded to him, there is every reason to believe that the 
“fair tea maker of Edgeware Row” would have passed 
all her days in innocence, obscurity, and contentment. But 
the fates ruled otherwise. Her protector, who was nothing 
if not correct, anxious to make a wealthy and respectable 
marriage, cast off, in a singularly cold-blooded way, his 
adoring Emma upon his elderly uncle. The discovery of 
his cruelty went nigh to driving her distracted : 

“T find life is insupportable without you. Oh! my 
heart is entirely broke. Then, for God’s sake, my ever 
dear Greville, do write to me some comfort. I don’t know 
what to do, So pray let me beg of you, my much- 
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loved Greville, only one line from your dear, dear hands. 
You don’t know how thankful I shall be for it. For if you 
knew the misery I feel, oh! your heart wou’d not be in- 
tirely shut up against me; for I love you with the truest 
affection.” 

But to Emma’s fourteen letters Greville only once 
replied. There is no doubt that this desertion wounded 
her very cruelly, yet her heart sufficiently recovered its 
elasticity as to enable her to write of Sir William a few 
years later: “I confess I doat on him, nor can I never 
love any other person but him.” Nevertheless, from that 
time forward something was taken from her that she never 
afterwards regained, and her determination to revenge 
herself upon a world that had used her so ill is expressed 
in ‘her statement to Greville five years before her purpose 
was fulfilled: “I will make him marry me.” 

From her marriage with Sir William Hamilton, in 
1791, dates the period of Emma’s worldly triumph. As 
wife of the British Ambassador, her friendship with Queen 
Maria Carolina, sister of Marie Antoinette, placed her at 
once in a position of romantic political eminence. ‘The 
Queen made much of ker, and Emma, in her turn, poured 
forth all that enthusiastic devotion in which her generous 
nature delighted. This enthusiasm the Queen enjoyed 
uncontested till the victory of the Nile swept Nelson in a 
tide of triumph on to the Italian shore. Emma’s feelings 
may best be judged by her letter to the hero on Septem- 
ber 8: 

“My dear, dear Sir,—How shall I begin; what shall I 

say to you? ’Tis impossible I can write, for since Monday 
I am delerious with joy, and assure you I have a fever 
caused by agitation and pleasure. God! what a victory! 
Never, never has there been anything half so glorious, so 
compleat. I fainted when I heard the joyfull news, and 
fell on my side and am hurt, but am now well of that. I 
should feel it a glory to die in such a cause. No, I would 
not like to die till I see and embrace the victor of the 
Nile. . . . I pity those who were not in the battle. I 
wou’d have been rather an English powder-monkey, or a 
swab in that great victory than an emperor out of it.” 

Arriving worn and spent from battle to find a beautti- 
ful woman on ber knees before him ‘and half beside her- 
self with patriotic rapture was a spectacle on which few 
conquerors could gaze unmoved. Nelson had a good deal 
of Emma’s warm-hearted impulsiveness in his own nature, 
but it was not until sentiments of deep personal gratitude 
united to a genuine admiration of her heroic qualities had 
proved to him that she was the woman of his heart and 
mind that he finally capitulated. Blind and infatuated as 
he afterwards became, Lady Hamilton did really stand 
for the ideals he most prized—courage, patriotism, and 
devotion. A tender nurse, a loyal friend, Emma could 
prove herself as unselfishly courageous as any hero on the 
battlefield. When Maria Carolina and her family were 
escaping in the Vanguard in a terrific storm that nearly 
wrecked them, it was on Emma that they all leant: 

“It is my duty to tell your Lordship (wrote Nelson to 

St. Vincent) the obligations which the Royal Family are 
under, on this trying occasion, to her Ladyship. ‘ 
Lady Hamiltgn provided her own beds, linen, etc., and 
became their slave, for, except one man, no person belong- 
ing to Royalty assisted the Royal Family, nor did her 
Ladyship enter a bed the whole time they were on board.” 

This is the best of Emma, whose devotion to others 
led her to great heights. But in less inspired moments the 
natural egotism of a robust vitality inflamed by admiration 
soon reasserted itself and threw her back upon the grati- 
fications of vanity. The Emma of later days parading 
her conquest before the world is a distressing spectacle for 
the moralist. Her vulgarity, her extravagance, her mean- 
ness to Lady Nelson, her blind self-love and vanity were 
defects that could only be subdued by the humility that 
had departed long ago with true love and Greville. Nel- 
son, while ‘he lived, was still her “all of good”; when 
he died she lost her love, her beauty, her whole reason 
for living. After Trafalgar there was nothing left of 
Emma. 

Mr. Moorhouse’s biography is sympathetic and in- 
teresting. In revealing to us the nature of one woman he 
throws a searching light on the whole of her sex. Lady 
Hamilton was intrinsically neither better nor worse than 





the majority of uneducated women. Without wisdom we 
are all morally kelpless. Those who look to women for 
nothing but beauty and affection can find no fault with 
Lady Hamilton for being what they wish. ‘That these of 
all others are the most prone to blame her is an instance of 
that lack of philosophy in the human mind so far more 
universal than lack of charity. But beauty is a very power- 
ful advocate. Looking at the face which smiles on us 
from so many pages of this book, Lady Hamilton's 
“natural errors” are easily forgotten. 
O. 





JAPANESE ART AND RACE FACULTY. 


THE ARTS OF JAPAN. By Edward Dillon, M.A. With forty- 
one Illustrations, London: Methuen and Co, 2s. 6d. net. 
Firty years ago the “black ships” of an American 
admiral, forcing the Japanese in the name of international 
comity to abandon the policy of seclusion, opened to 
view a new world of art, of great interest and striking 
originality in that it had been almost uninfluenced by 
Western canons. Interest thus aroused continued to 
increase on fuller acquaintance with Japanese art in its 
various ramifications. Much of a specialist nature has 
been written on the subject, and the present work briefly 
summarises the results of researches in this field and is 
an able presentment in popular form of a fascinating 

study. 

We say fascinating because to certain artistic tem- 
peraments the interest will grow with what it feeds on; yet 
we venture to think that what is peculiar in Japanese art 
must always be more or less caviare to the general. Is it 
otherwise with the mass in Japan itself? As is customary, 
Mr. Dillon represents the artistic faculty to be a specially 
Japanese characteristic. “There is no necessity,” he 
says, “to dwell upon the appreciation of natural beauty 
b, the Japanese: their love for mountain and forest, for 
water in every form—rain and snow, river, waterfall, lake 
o; land-locked sea; nor, again, upon their interest in 
flowers—this almost amounts to a worship.” While this 
is true of the cultivated, does it hold good of the Japanese 
as a whole? We doubt it. True, appreciation of natural 
scenery is evident in Japanese literature long before it 
became a subject for prose or poetic disquisition in 
Europe, but it may be doubted if the peasant or the 
labourer in Japan has any fuller appreciation of natural 
beauty than his European brother. So with the bulk 
of the trading class. Moon-viewing parties and cherry- 
blossom excursions are a mere fashion in picnics, and no 
more prove an innate love for nature or art than the 
English custom of spending a week or a fortnight 
annually at the seaside. Art is essentially a matter of 
education rather than instinct. Take the example of 
colour. Everyone is aware that in silks colours will 
blend which in another medium arouse a sense of dis- 
comfort in the trained eye, yet this elementary principle 
does not seem to be appreciated in Japan as it is in 
Europe. We have frequently seen Japanese wearing the 
most discordant and antipathetic colours when the 
material was wool, perfectly oblivious of any lack of 
harmony, and, relying on the tradition of colours in silk, 
quite unconscious of the effect produced by a change of 
medium. 

Nor do we agree with Mr. Dillon when he says of 
the Japanese that in their art the dynamic tends to pre- 
vail over the static elements—that “it is the expression 
of vitality and of motion that-is aimed at.” Surely 
hundreds of pictures will occur, even to the amateur, dis- 
proving this generalisation. A silent pool overhung by a 
motionless matsu tree; a landscape with trees heavily 
snow-burdened ; the moon shining with cold lustre over a 
waste of waters; a glimpse of treeless hills, bare rocks, 
lifeless valleys, eloquent of boundless desolation—all 
these are pictures specially characteristic of the art of 
Japan, and certainly more static than dynamic. The 
real differentiation of Japanese from Western pictorial 
art is its simplicity of motive. The Japanese artist aims 
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at presenting a single thing, one phase, one idea, leaving 
it to the spectator to supply the accessories ; the Western 
painter conscientiously presents all the parts, the side- 
issues and the by-play, leaving little to the imagination. And 
with this consideration, which can only be briefly touched 
on here, is allied the different use to which pictures are put 
in Europe as compared with Japan. Kakemono, it is true, 
means a “hanging-+thing,” but Aakemono are made to be 
rolled up like maps, and in practice are only hung on 
walls one at a time and for a brief interval for the 
pleasure of the owner or artistic visitor. In the West, on 
the other hand, pictures are essentially wall-hangings ; 
they are painted for decorative purposes as well as pic- 
torial. It would be interesting to consider how far this 
difference of function has Lad effect upon execution and 
motive. 

However, these considerations would lead us too far 
afield from the little book before us, which is not con- 
cerned with the theory so much as the practice of Japanese 
art. It is a praiseworthy piece of work, being a capable 
review in brief compass of a very wide field. Beginning 
with a consideration of Japanese art in general, Mr. 
Dillon proceeds to treat of painting and sculpture in con- 
nection with a general sketch of Japanese history. This 
is clearly the right method of approach, as without some 
knowledge of Japanese history muck in the art of the 
country must remain obscure. Part II. deals with the 
minor or applied arts, coloured woodcuts and metal 
work, lacquer, ete. Throughout, Mr. Dillon has made 
good use of his authorities ; he presents a difficult sub- 
ject clearly and concisely, and the book cannot fail to 
arouse interest even in the casual reader with a taste for 
art, being an excellent introduction to more specialist 
work, R. Youne. 





WILLIAM BLAKE. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE. By Gilchrist. Edited by W. G. 
Robertson. London: Lane tos, 6d. 
LETTERS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. By F. Tatham. London: 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
WiLtiAM BLAKE. Reprint of Essay by A. C. Swinburne. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
THERE is a certain little village church in the North 
where one of William Blake’s least enigmatic drawings, 
and beside it one of Isaac Taylor’s (a pupil in Blake’s 
school), are memorised in modern stained glass. These 
designs might gratify Mr. Swinburne, that eloquent 
panegyrist, forty years ago, of Blake. Our great living 
poet in his réle of cultor parcus et infrequens is not, we 
suspect, over-fond of the “holy horde of saints” on 
church windows or elsewhere. No one who lived in the 
sixties and can recall the publication of Mr. Gilchrist’s 
biography of Blake in 1863, followed by Mr. Swinburne’s 
very brilliant though characteristically perverse essay in 
1866, could have predicted that the study of almost 
every scrap that Blake put his Land to in painting and 
writing would become a twentieth century fashion, and 
that a cult would arise comparable, in recent days to 
that of Edward FitzGerald and Omar Khayyam. Every 
now and then, in the world of letters some genius, who 
kas sat for a time like a beggar on the dunghill, is thus 
set among the princes. And assuredly there might be 
worse fads than the rehabilitation of an artist who, with 
all his Ossianic incoherences of expression and amor- 
pLous strivings to project by pen and palette the un- 
projectible, was an undeniable genius. The charminz 
biography of Mr. Gilchrist, which well deserved to be re- 
printed, has given us an excellent vue d’ensemble of Blake’s 
literary environment. It was the day of the Minerva 
Press, the Della Cruscans, Gifford, and Darwin, Wolcott’s 
satires and Bloomfield’s “Farmer's Boy.” Among sur- 
viving literature, Cowper had just translated Homer ; 
surns added “Tam o’ Shanter” to his poems; Words- 
worth was beginning to shape that new kind of poetry that 
was to bring refreshment and happiness to so many. 
There was room for Blake’s pure notes of song. If money 





value means anything, he is indeed an “esteemed 
author,” rising in estimation. Take, for instance, his 
Songs of Innocence and Experience. This volume was 
issued in 1794 to the public-——that is, a few sympathetic 
friends of the artist—at the modest price of thirty shil- 
lings. In 1863 the book had risen to twelve guineas, and 
in 1903, at the sale of Lord Crewe’s collection, to three 
hundred pounds! The romance of his life is well known 
now. He was, indeed, in luck’s way when, as an appren- 
tice in his boyhood, he was sent every day into West- 
minster Abbey “to keep him out of harm’s way.” He 
was a spectator of the picturesque honours of the Gordon 
Riots, and the release from Newgate, chronicled by a 
later artist in Barnaby Rudge. Blake's life was a troubled 
one, but he was most fortunate in his marriage: 
“TI have mental joys and mental health, 

Mental friends «nd mental wealth; 

I’ve a wife that I love, and that loves me, 

I’ve all but riches bodily.” 
Mental is a very favourite word of Blake’s, yet his four 
great abhorrences, whose names often come up in his 
books, were Locke, Newton, Bacon, and Voltaire— 
names signifying principles opposite to his own. Blake 
possessed, and wished others to possess, the faculty of 
seeing not with the eye, but zhrougu the eye as a window, 
And what strange things he saw! Who that has ever 
looked at his “Ghost of a Personified Flea” or his 
“Nebuchadnezzar,” crawling on all-fours in shaggy and 
beefy insanity, can ever forget them? Can we wonder 
that when such prints were stown to poor George IIL, 
the monarch testily exclaimed: “O, take them away! 
Take them away!” If you have once read or heard 
“The Tiger,” it is unforgettable. It is quite impossible to 
compose a coherent Christian faith out of Blake’s writings. 
His cardinal article of belief would seem to have been 
that comfortable one afterwards ascribed to Heine: 
“Dieu pardonnera, cest son metier.” He encountered 
more than one “ Pumblechook” in his life, who, like the 
unscrupulous Cromek, had the honour of bringing him 
up, as he fancied. His odd proverbs were many, such as 
“Damn braces, bless relaxes.” This is not a hasty 
anathema on wearing apparel, but shorthand for a truth 
Blake exemplified in his own life, namely, that comfort- 
able surroundings often militate against real success in 
Art. His mortal remains lie in Bunhill Fields, that “ squalid 
Campo Santo of Nonconformity,” but his contribution to 
literature is enshrined now beyond the reach of envious 
damnation or fulsome benediction. If the books of 
Ahania, Albion Vrizen, and others, hai been Blake’s 
only literary output, minus some of their extraordinary 
illustrations, Blake might still have been in the top 
attics and lumber-rooms to which his works were con- 
s'gned by the early nineteenth century. He forgot often 
that art should keep no record of ker travails and throes ; 
but, when all is said, he was a shining:star in a dark age. 
His occultation is a thing of the past. To judge from 
much contemporary poetry and many belauded paintings 
of our day, still, as in the time of his friend Fuseli, if 
one may re-write politely a blunt and threadbare remark, 
William Blake is a wealthy repository for the depredatioas 
of the conscious literary thief or the original ideas of the 
unconscious plagiarist. 





THE OXFORD DEGREE CEREMONY. 


Tue Oxrorp Decree Ceremony. By J, Wells, Fellow of 
Wadham College. Clarendon Press. 1906, 1s, 6d. 
WE frequently congratulate ourselves on a revival of 
modern taste and of interest in the picturesque after the 
dreary Philistinism of the early Victorian period. We 
take some pride in preserving ancient ceremonial, which 
links us with the past, in Civic and University rites, though 
we may dislike and distrust a similar claim in matters 
Ecclesiastical. Be that as it may, no one to-day would 
wish to abolish or impair the ancient ceremonial of the 
University of Oxford. There, at any rate, the past may 
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find a home, and speak to the youth of to-day from 
beam and stone, with words and dress, of the generations 
that are gone, of the liberties and privileges, the learning 
and the faith of our Oxford forefathers. But if these 
ancient ceremonies are not to be “dumb and dark,” ex 
planation is certainly needed ; and this explanation as to 
the ceremonial of Degrees Mr. Wells offers us in the little 
volume before us. 

There are two popular views of the purpose and 
meaning of a Degree, both of them erroneous. On the 
one hand, the vulgar regard it as a sort of testamur of 
having passed examinations; the outward and visible 
sign is the fur or silk hood, as the case may be; and the 
happy owner of the latter is c mgratulated on his intel- 
lectual achievements. On the other hand, the Under 
graduate considers the Degree to be an ingenious inven- 
tion for replenishing University coffers, and an occasion 
for his own final fleecing; it is a necessary badge of re- 
spectability, less painful ‘but more expensive than vaccina- 
tion. Each view has an element of truth in it. but they 
are incomplete. The real idea of the Degree is, as Mr. 
Wells points out, that of incorporation by election into the 
guild or society of the ancient University; it marks the 
initiation into the privileges of the society, and the solemn 
undertaking to observe its laws and uphold its rights. The 
Degree is, strictly speaking, not the end but the beginning 
of University life. Such is the old idea, which is still 
preserved in the ancient ceremonies now in use, though 
there are but ro per cent. to-day who remain on at 
Oxford to exercise the privileges to which they have been 
admitted. 

As the small volume before us is published by 
the Clarendon Press, it is needless to say that it is 
faultless in type and style; it is divided into six chapters, 
dealing with the Degree Ceremony, its meaning. pre- 
liminaries, the officers of the University, University Dress, 
and the places of conferment of the degree. It has seven 
illustrations, of which the most interesting is a copv of a 
fourteenth-century picture of the Chancellor of Oxford 
receiving a charter from Edward TIT. 

For full details of the Degree Ceremonial and its 
surroundings we must refer readers to the book itself: 
many curious points of history and antiquity emerge ; 
but in giving an outline of the ceremony there is one 
feature which perhaps deserves a word of special notice, 
viz.. “the Proctors’ walk.” After the names of the can- 
didates have already been duly presented by their Col- 
leges and posted. one of the Proctors reads out the “ sup 
plicat,” or petition, of the candidates to be allowed to 
graduate; then the two Proctors solemnly walk half-wav 
down the room and back again. Now, according to the 
general belief of Undergraduates—a pleasurable _ belief 
which is easily spread among uninitiated friends of 
either sex—this ceremony is intended to give any Oxford 
creditors an opportunity of plucking the gown of the 
Proctor, and preventing a candidate obtaining his Degree. 
It is sad to dissipate so wholesome and pretty a fancv. 
but historic truth is a stern mistress. The Proctors’ walk 
has nothing to do with irate tradesmen, who have no locus 
standi in the Ancient Congregation, but it is the formal 
method of taking the votes of the M.A.’s present on the 
admission of the supplicating candidates. After the pre- 
sentation of the candidates and the charge to observe 
the laws and maintain the rights of the University, thev 
are solemnly admitted by the Vice-Chancellor, who 
touches the head of each candidate for a Doctor's or 
M.A. degree with the New Testament. and therewith 
admits him to the rights of the Universitv in the name 
of the Sacred Trinity. Then follows the donning of the 
gown and hood, and thus the ceremonial ends. 

The arrangement of Mr. Wells’s book seems to us 
to involve somewhat unnecessary repetition, and we think 
it would certainly gain in interest were there some notice 
of the customs in use at Cambridge and other univer- 
sities. but it contains much interesting information in a 
convenient form on a subject which intimetely concerns 
Oxford men. but of which thev are generally profound] 
and unintelligently ignorant. 








A LEADER OF THE CHURCH. 


BisHor Westcorr. By Joseph Clayton. London: Mowbray 


and Co. 3s, 6d. net. 

THERE are laymen and laymen, some more ecclesiastical 
in mind than an archbishop; but when Mr. Russell chose 
the present editor of the New Age to write the life of 
sishop Westcott, he selected a very unecclesiastical author 
for this volume of his series. For the purpose cf the 
biographies, as indicated in the editor’s general preface, 
the choice is a good one. Bishop Westcott, as a theo 
logian, and so far an ecclesiastic, was too far removed 
from even the ordinary clerical mind to be understanded 
of the average layman; but Mr. Clayton has made a 
wise decision aid mainly confined himself to these aspects 
of the Bishop’s life and work with which he is in intel- 
lectual sympathy. The result is a short and very read- 
able biography which, if not satisfying to scholars, will 
be interesting, or, at least, ought to be interesting to 
intelligent readers who want to know something about 
men who have contributed to the thought and life of the 
present generation. For there can be no doubt about 
the influence which the teaching of Bishop Westcott has 
over the thoughts of many “Christians of all denomina- 
tions.” It is with him, as with F. D. Maurice, whose 
mind was in many ways similar to ‘his 6wn, and whose 
books for that reason Westcott avoided reading when a 
young man; the “leaven” of their ideas has indirectly 
touched a great many who had little or no acquaintance 
with the books of the men themselves, but who have 
received their teaching through others. 

As Mr. Clayton points out, Westcott’s message, from 
the religious point of view, is only for certain kinds of 
people. None but those whose temperaments are like 
the Bishop’s own, and who naturally are able to look on 
life with an unvarying faith and hope, can fully receive 
it; but for such “ it remains wholesome, bracing teaching.” 
And in nothing is it more wholesome and bracing than in 
this, that it has encouraged men to try to carry their 
faith into regions where once it was supposed that “the 
King’s writ did not run.” If many Christian people now 


| believe strongly that the law of Christ has something to 


do with business, with politics, with our social life 
generally, it is largely due to the influence of Westcott’s 
social teaching. “It has not,” it is true, “lessened the 

material poverty in England ; it has not visibly decreased 
the mass of misery ; it has not added to the wages of those 
who live vear ia and vear out on the borders of starvation ; 
it has not directly affected the social movements for old- 
age pensions and better houses ; but it has helped to bring 
all these things within the outlook of numbers of clergv- 
men. university students, and members of Parliament. 
and it has encouraged them to take part with others in the 
cause of social reform.” 





AN EXCELLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue Fairy. By Helen Bosanquet. London:, Macmillan 
8s. 6d. net. 
Tue author has chosen a subject which, as she says, has 
been somewhat neglected recently in England by econo- 
mists and statesmen. Celebrated writers, such as Sir 
Henrv Maine and Fustel de Coulanges, have thrown 
valuable historical light on certain aspects of the family ; 
but Mrs. Bosanquet has set herself the task of dealing 
with the family as a whole: its origin, its development, its 
moral and industrial significance. 

Students of history will find muck. to interest them in 
the way the author, with the help of Westermarck, sweeps 
away the somewhat fantastic theorv either of a prehistoric 
golden age for women or of a chaotic promiscuity and 
concludes that “as far back as we can penetrate we find 
the family already existing, and we find the father as the 
protector and master of the family.” 

The origin of the Patria Potestas is to be found in the 
primitive ancestor worship, of which the father was the 
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priest, and in the fact that im primitive times age and 
experience were the sole sources of knowledge. This 
paternal power was early broken down in Western Europe 
by the development of Roman Law; but in the East and 
in Russia it has lingered on to the present day. Among 
the Slavs are still to be found village communities such as 
Cesar described in Germany, which are really clans or 
groups of families with a patriarch at their head, owning 
land in common and administering it on collectivist lines. 

Mrs. Bosanquet traces the rapid breaking up of this 
system in Russia since the emancipation of the serfs and 
the spead of education ; and has many interesting things to 
say about the older type of French family of peasant pro- 
prietors, where three generations live together in harmony 
and where those who marry or who leave home are pro- 
vided with a “portion.” The benefits of this famille- 
soucke the author sums up in the following words: 

“Old-age pensions are unnecessary where the stable 
family combines young and old in one strong bond of 
mutual helpfulness. A proletariat residuum is impossible 
where all the young people who go out into the world are 
trained to habits of labour and obedience . . . while 
the firmly-rooted belief that family life involves a home 
and property, however humble, prohibits the thriftless 
marriages which lead to pauperism.” 

Space torbids us to follow the author into the chap- 
ters that deal with the modern systems of land inkeritance 
in France, Germany, and England, able as they are. 

The second part of the book reviews the modern 
family ; its strength, its permanence, its utility; the posi- 
tion of the father, the mother, and the child. Very 
interesting is it to note the benevolent despotism exercised 
by the mother in most workmen’s families, especially in 
financial matters, and the complete absence of jealousy on 
the part of the man when his wife has superior intellectual 
endowments. The author is a keen advocate for the 
higher education of women and quotes Sydney Smith’s 
question : 

“Can anything be more absurd than to suppose that the 
perpetual solicitude a mother feels towards her children 
can depend upon her ignorance of Greek and mathematics, 
or that she would desert an infant for a quadratic equa- 
tion?” 

Mrs. Bosanquet is to be congratulated on having 
accomplished a difficult task in a suggestive and instruc- 
tive manner ; and between her lines may be read a warning 
to those who would too hurriedly hand over to the State 
functions which can be more naturally and graciously per- 
formed by the family. 





A TRIP TO BURMA AND KASHMIR. 


THe Romantic East. By Walter del Mar. London: A. and 
C. Black. 

TRAVELLERS in Burma, Assam, and Kashmir will need 
no guide-books if they study The Romantic East. Indeed, 
at times it out-Baedekers Baedeker in its rather unneces- 
ary scrupulousness. The ordinary tourist does not care 
to learn and is not able to remember too much detail. To 
be obliged to know the exact length, breadth, and depth 
not only of pagodas but also of valleys becomes tire- 
some after a while, nor does the average reader need to 
grasp the position of every tiny village with such perfectly 
painful precision. Apart from these trifles, however, the 
book gives a very pleasant idea of the provinces with 
which it deals. In his preface the author catalogues 
their charms thus: 

“The romantic side of Burma is to be found in its 
people, who are of all Oriental races the least spoilt by 
contact with the West. The romance of Kashmir lies in 
the country itself, while the romance of Assam is a purely 
commercial one, connected with the tea industry.” 

It is easy to see which of the three appeals most to Mr. 
del Mar. He is determined to do justice to Burma’s 
attractions, he admits the interest attached to Assam, 
but it is very evident that Kashmir bears off the palm in 
his eyes. His descriptions of Srinagar are very good, and 
that “Venice of the East” and its surroundings amply 


justify his predilection, to judge from the numerous photo- ; 


graphs he scatters throughout the volume. In Burma e 








most striking. bit of scenery seems to be the famous 
Gokteik gorge in the North Shan States—over which 
there is now a viaduct 1,620 ft. long! Mr. del Mar gives 
an accurate summing-up of life in a bungalow, either on an 
Assam tea garden or in any outlying district in India, 
when he says: “There are the same heavy risks to life 
and health taken lightly, and the same social trivialities 
taken seriously.” He sketches an outline of the growth 
of the tea plantations, which were started by the Assam 
Company in 1840. The labour problem and the rate of 
exchange between the rupee and the sovereign have been 
grave difficulties with which to contend, and the English 
tea-tax has been an additional aggravation. “If,” says the 
author, “any political economist remains in the belief 
that the consumer pays the import tax, he had better stay 
away from Assam unless he is prepared to be converted 
from the error of his wavs.” We should advise Mr. del 
Mar to stick to scenery and to let the incidence of 
taxation alone. 

Finally, it is ‘becoming a matter of importance to 
visit these countries at once, for each year increases the 
ravages of the Western vandal and as quickly blots out 
the characteristic charm of the East, which is inextricably 
interwoven with dirt and discomfort. 





WATTEAU. 


ANTOINE WATTEAU. By Camille Mauclair. Translated from 
the French Text by Mme. Simon Bussy. “ Popular Library 
of Art.” London: Duckworth and Co. 2s. 6d. net. 

M. Mauc air has written an extraordinarily interesting 

little book on Watteau. His attitude towards the great 

French artist is frankly psychological and his avowed 

object to trace the temperamental connection between the 

man and his painting; to discover, in fact, the “ inward 
meaning” of an art which on its surface appears essen- 
tially happy and ingenuous. Asa rule, the “inward mean- 
ing” that a critic professes to find in a painter’s work may 
be regarded with suspicion, for the reason that it has to» 
often served as excuse for a flight of imaginative rhetoric 
of little or no value to one’s estimate of the art itself. 
But here the case is different. There is one important 
fact to be borne in mind in judging Watteau. It is that 
the consumption which carried him off at the age of 
thirty-seven developed between the years 1705-21, the 
period corresponding with his last, his most strenuous, 
and his most successfu] output. M. Mauclair’s endeavour 
is to prove the connection between the disease and the 
art by establishing the presence in the latter of a species 
of “morbidezza” characteristic of all consumptive artists, 
but assuming in Watteau a peculiarly refined and noble 
form. Comparing the life of the painter with those of 
other creative geniuses who fell victims to the same diseas> 
—Chopin, Bonington, and Aubrey Beardsley among 
them—he arrives at the conclusion that Watteau’s rest- 
lessness, his desire for constant change, above all his 
fever for work, were inseparable from the physical com- 
plaint, and connects with these personal qualities an in- 
ward meaning of sadness in the-colour and style of the 
so-called “ Fétes Galantes.” It is immaterial] whether 

M. Mauclair establishes his contentions beyond contro- 

versy. He, at any rate, presents a strong prima-facie 

case and through that alone adds something to our under- 
standing of a complex and unfortunate genius. 

Nor is the psychological argument at the expense 
of material and technical information. The author tells 
us both of Watteau and of his biographers past and pre- 
sent; with the latter, by the way, especially with the 
academic Caylus, he often crosses swords. He has a true 
and just appreciation of Watteau’s technique. In speak- 
ing of the famous “L’Embarquement pour Cythére,” he 
refers to the artist’s method of dividing his tones, and 
claims it as the precursor of chromatism in modern im- 
pressionism which trusts to the fusion of these tones in 
the retina of the spectator’s eye. The only difference 
seems to be that Watteau’s was less obviously a method ; 
his chromatism is always the artistic means to an effect 
of atmosphere and light rather than the scientific methed 
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of obtaining these qualities, which it has since become. 
We follow the author less closely when he compares his 
subject with Corot, Rousseau, and other “ return-to- 
nature” painters of the nineteenth century, as a truthful 
lover of natural scenery, but it depends on how one views 
the landscape painter’s mission. In regard to the differ- 
ence between Watteau and his eighteenth-century imita- 
tors, of whom Boucher was one, he writes admirably : 
“They (the imitators) show, indeed, the same assem- 
blages of coquettes and beaux, the same beribboned and 
bedecked villagers, the same curtsies and bows. — 
But in the latter painters the anecdote remains the essen- 
tial motive of the picture, every portion of which is de- 
signed to accentuate it. In Watteau we never give it a 
thought, so entirely does his marvellous execution, and 
above all, his pure and intamgible spirit, subdue our 
minds with an ever intenser thrill and power. . . . In 
Watteau at every turn the smallness of the subject is 
swallowed up by the greatness of the painting.” 
Madame Bussy deserves praise for her able translation, 
and the volume is pleasantly illustrated. 





THE NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOL. 


THE NortuH ITALIAN ScHOOL: The Art Galleries of Europe. 
With forty-nime plates and an Introduction by Sir Charles 
Holroyd. London: George Newnes. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Tue art gallery that is illustrated in this volume is our 

own National Gallery, and the half-tone plates are exe- 

cuted with the same degree of skill and care as those 
we have previously noticed in this series. Sir Charles 

Holroyd gives an enthusiastic and comprehensive account 

of the North Italian schools in the space at his command. 

The painters of North Italy differed from the Florentine 

school and its many branches in their love for the ex- 

ternal look of things, as opposed to the southern Renais- 
sance instinct that strove not merely to present objects as 
they look but to explain their construction; and so, in 
spite of their fondness for introducing inappropriate in- 
cidents, the former express “the joy of life, the pomps 
and vanities,” more fully than a more scientific treatment 
could possibly effect. The Northern schools, of course, 
include that of Padua, and, as the Paduan school gave 
birth to the Venetian, the masters of the latter are in- 
cluded in the category of North Italian schools and 
naturally add greatly to their lustre. In time the Nor- 
thern painters suffered somewhat from the influence of 

Florence. When Leonardo came to Milan with his rich 

harvest of knowledge, this influence quickly asserted 

itself. 

“These pictures, with the smile of Leonardo turned into 
the grin of a poor mountebank, and the sinuous forms 
and ‘smoky’ light and shade, expressing the spirit and 
force within, turned into slimy wriggles and heavy black 
shadows, masquerade as Leonardo’s masterpieces in many 
collections, as the ‘Christ Among the Doctors’ in our owr. 
gallery did until a comparatively recent date. Such was 
the result of an endeavour to transplant Florentine Art 
into North Italy, where the ideals of the artists and ‘he 
minds of the people were of a different character, even 
with Leonardo da Vinci as the head of their Academy.” 


We note, in conclusion, that the Correggio which Mr. 
Sturge Moore’s book calls “ Cupid’s Reading Lesson” and 
Mr. Selwyn Brinton gives as the “ Education of Love,” is 
here rendered as “ Mercury Instructing Cupid in the Pre- 
sence of Venus.” The last, presumably, is the official 
title. 





NOTES BY A NOMAD. 


Notes By A Nomap. By W. A. Horn. London: Melville and 
Mullen, 53s. 

In Notes by a Nomad the author gives a simple but 

graphic description of some of the more striking scenes of 

natural beauty or marvellous phenomena in our two great 

southern colonies, Australia and New Zealand. 

While it cannot pretend to any high rank as literature, 
this little volume has the merit, not always possessed by 
works of greater pretensions, of giving a vivid picture of 
the scénes described. In this the pen is ably seconded 
by some very good photographs, Of New Zealand we are 





told: “It is one of the most attractive countries in the 
world, possessing as it does almost every variety of 
scenery and climate,” and “the bush is the most glorious 
in the world, the home of the fern, of which there are 
hundreds of varieties.” The geysers and the now lost 
pink and white terraces are visited and described. Of 
the unspoilt Maori the author writes with sympathetic 
admiration. He presents him as chivalrous and _intelli- 
gent, holding his seat in the New Zealand Parliament with 
quiet dignity of demeanour, or passionately exhorting his 
people to abstain from European vices. 

In marked contrast with the fertile bush and chivalrous 
Maori of New Zealand are the terrible waterless plains of 
Central Australia, “that land of strange contrasts’ and 
quaint monstrosities,” and the treacherous untameable 
aboriginal savage, always returning to his wallowing in the 
mire. The writer deplores the terrible waste of the re- 
sources of the northern, rich, well-watered tropical parts of 
Australia, caused by the narrow-minded colonial legisla- 
tion which prohibits the importation of coloured labour. 
A long and intimate acquaintance with the colony enabled 
him to pay a high tribute to the loyalty of its inhabitants, 
and of the suggestion that preferential duties would bind 
them closer to us, he says: “ Australian loyalty is not a 
commercial asset which can be bought and sold.” 





SOME REPRINTS. 
From T. C. and E. C. Jack, Edinburgh and London, 


come two volumes of their “ Golden Poets” series. These 
are Poems of Scott, selected, and with an introduction by 
Oliphant Smeaton, and illustrated by A. S. Forrest, and 
Poems of Coleridge, selected, with an introduction by Pro- 
fessor Dowden, and illustrated by Charles Pears. In each 
case explanatory notes are given at the end of the volume. 
Well bound, and with portrait frontispiece in photogravure, 
the volumes are excellently got up. 

The same firm have issued three more volumes in their 
“Told to the Children” series, edited by Louey Chisholm. 
These are: The Story of Chalmers of New Guinea, by 
Janet Harvey Kelman, pictures by W. B. Robinson; The 
Story of Lord Clive, by John Lang, pictures by Stewart 
Orr; The Story of Bishop Patteson, By Elma Paget, pic- 
tures by S. T. Dadd. These dainty little volumes, bound 
in cloth, gilt, with picture design and silk marker, are just 
the thing for children. 

The Queen’s Necklace and The She-Wolves of Mache- 
coul, published by Dent and Co., are the latest additions 
to their admirable series of the works of Alexandre I)umas, 
the earlier volumes of which have been already noticed 
in our columns. 

In the Name of the Bodleian, and Other Essays, bv 
the Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, M.P., is now published 
in a second and cheaper edition by Elliot Stock at 2s. 6d. 
net. The many admirers of Mr. Birrell’s Oditer Dicta will 
find this a worthy companion. 

The “York Library,” a new series of reprints on thin 
paper, published by Messrs. George Bell and Sons, in 
cloth, 2s. net, and in leather at 3s. net, deserves the highest 
praise. The latest additions to the series are “Classic 
Tales”: Johnson’s Rasselas, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake- 
field, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey; Watpole’s Castle of 
Otranto, with an introduction by C. S. Fearenside, M.A., 
and Sir Richard Burton’s Pilgrimage to Almadinah and 
Meccah, edited by Lady Burton, with an introduction by 
Stanley Lane-Poole, two volumes. 





The S/atist has brought out a fourth edition of its 
valuable book of reference, The Mines of the Transvaal 
(M.O.T., price 15s.). Since the third edition was pub- 
lished many changes have taken place in mining opera- 
tions, and consolidations of properties have been effected. 
These have made another edition necessary, and the 
whole book has been brought up to date in other particu- 
lars. The volume has an interesting preface, in which 
the fluctuation of mining shares throws a strange light on 
the ups and downs of the Transvaal. There is also a 
most useful appendix, showing the number of years’ pur- 
chase, with dividend yield and redemption of principal. 
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THE ARTS. 


THE Shilling Burlington for November—the second to be 
issued—should make a direct appeal to those who consider 
half-a-crown a too extravagant price to pay for an art 
periodical, even when it gives as good value as does the 
Burlington Magazine. So far as the literary contents are 
concerned, there is not a great deal to choose between the 
two editions; the principal articles in the half-crown Bur- 
lington reappear with all their illustrations in the cheaper 
issue, and it is not until one nears the end of the latter 
that one notices the absence of certain contributions which 
figured in the former. On the other hand, the shilling 
edition has something not to be found in the other—an in- 
set reproduction in colour of a kakemono, by Kikuchi 
Yosai; it has also some fresh literary matter. The only 
other noticeable differences are that the cover is new and 
the letterpress appears to be printed on a slightly coarser 
paper, while this periodical is published a fortnight later 
than the parent Magazine. It is complete in itself. and 
altogether a marvel at the price. 

The slump in pictures by Academicians of the mid- 
Victorian era seems to have continued at Christie’s last 
Saturday. Philip Calderon and Leighton, who were made 
Associates at the same election in 1864, both suffered 
serious depreciation. It is true that Leighton’s “Helen 
at the Walls of Troy” again changed hands for 300 
guineas, the price which it fetched in 1895, when the col- 
lection of the Duchess of Montrose was dispersed ; but this 
was only one-fifth of the original price. Calderon’s fall 
was far more serious, his “ Home after Victory” only real- 
ising 85 guineas, as against goo guineas in 1875. 
Calderon is chiefly remembered as the painter of the 
“Renunciation” in the Tate Gallery, which was executed 
in 1891 and furnished food for one of the art squabbles of 
the time. The original title of this work was “St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary,” and it was intended to illustrate an 
episode in that saint's career. Several critics, however, 
found fault with the details on account of their historical 
inaccuracy and considered, moreover, that the picture re- 
flected discreditably on St. Elizabeth’s character. So the 
title was changed.. The artist died in 1898. 

A remarkably varied and interesting exhibition has just 
opened at the Baillie Galleries in Baker Street. Here, 
under the generic title of “ Tales and Towns of Italy,” Miss 
Jessie Bayes shows a collection of drawings in water-colour 
and tempera, illustrated and illuminated manuscripts, 
miniatures, and more substantial specimens of art crafts- 
manship, such as a mirror and a casket; in Room II. are 
hung twenty-two drawings by that clever artist, Miss Annie 
French, some of them brilliant in the quality of pure line, 
others with infinitesimal details pricked out and yet 
blended into a harmonious mass; here also is a “Craft 
Section,” with enamels by H.H. Princess Louise Augusta 
of Schleswig-Holstein, Miss Christine Connell, and Miss L. 
Fairfax-Muckliy among others, silk pictures by Miss Kate 
Button, and a variety of jewellery and other applied art by 
women artists. Finally, the small room contains pastels 
by Mr. T. R. Way, the biographer of Whistler, and a by 
no means unworthy exponent of Whistlerian art. 

It is difficult to select from all this talent; but it would 
seem that Miss Bayes, whom we referred to first, has a 
special claim to attention, if only on account of the com- 
pleteness of her exhibition. By completeness we mean 
partly the harmony between her exhibits and their sur- 
roundings, the room being decorated tastefully in accord- 
ance with the artist’s own designs; and partly the fact that 
the pictures constitute a very complete illustration of 
Italian cities, Italian history, song, and fable. Miss Bayes 
works in the spirit of the early quattrocentists, using gold 
freely to embellish her designs, and combining it with 
blithe and pure colour; but the quality of design in what 
may be described as elaborate miniature drawings, the 
sureness of draughtsmanship and delicacy of touch, are 
quite modern and her own. This store o: esthetic riches 
is the result of two years’ preparation. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


The life of the late Dr. York Powell will be published 
by the Clarendon Press almost immediately. It has been 
prepared by Mr. Oliver Elton, and it makes two consider- 
able volumes. One consists of a memoir with selections 
from Dr. York Powell’s letters, the other of a selection 
from his occasional writings. It was felt that some definite 
chronicle of the Professor’s life and mind, illustrated by 
his private letters and by the memories of his many friends, 
should be prepared; and also that his shorter and occa- 
sional writings should be brought within reach of the 
average reader. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell has written an introduction to Dr. 
Spence Watson’s book on “The National Liberal Federa- 
tion,” which will be published by Mr. Fisher Unwin on 
December 3. Dr. Spence Watson has presided over this 
organisation for over twelve years, and in his book he gives 
the complete history of this important body of Liberals, who 
have done much in a quiet way to uphold the best traditions 
of Liberalism, and while retaining independence to work as 
far as possible in harmony with the recognised leaders of 
the Party. 

The Hon. Alfred E. Gathorne-Hardy has arranged with 
Messrs. Longman and Co. to publish a biography of his 
father, the late Earl of Cranbrook. The family papers and 
journal have, the Atheneum states, been placed in his hands 
for that purpose. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy will be much 
obliged if friends and correspondents will forward to him at 
77, Cadogan-square, S.W., any letters of interest they may 
have, written by the iate Earl. Such letters will be returned 
in due course. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy is the author of two 
works—* Autumns in Argyllshire with Rod and Gun,” and 
the volume on the Salmon in the Fur, Feather, and Fin 
Series. Last year he succeeded Lord Cobham as a Rail- 
way Commissioner. 

One of the most entertaining chapters in T. F. Thisle- 
ton-Dyer’s forthcoming volume, Folk-Lore of Women, 
shortly to be published by A. C. McClurg and Co., is de- 
voted to “Women’s Goodness.” That some doubt about it 
has existed in the minds of carping man is evident from the 
opening proverb from the German, which says, “There 
are only two good women in the world: one is dead and 
the other can’t be found,” and goes from that back to Ovid, 
who says, “It is easy for a woman to be good when all 
that hinders her is removed.” Even the English have a 
saying that, “All women are good—good for something, 
or good for nothing ;” while the Spanish have a warning, 
“ Beware of a bad woman and put no trust in a good one.” 
Spain, too, has an inquiry, “All are good maids; but 
whence come the bad wives?” One anecdote records the 
reply of a maid who wished to marry, to her father, who 
wished she would not. He quoted St. Paul as saying: 
“They who marry do well ; but they who do not, do better.” 
The maid replied, “I love to do well; let those do better 
who can.” 

The Correspondence of William Pitt with Colonial 
Governors and Military and Naval Commanders in America 
will be published very shortly by the Macmillan Company. 
The letters number 493, of which sixty-eight only have been 
previously printed. They occupy two octavo volumes, 
and are edited by Miss Gertrude Kimball, under the 
general supervision of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. An historical introduc- 
tion is contributed by the editor. 

Mr. H. G. Wells is publishing during the first week 
in December in booklet form two recent essays on 
Socialism and the Family, in which he states pretty com- 
pletely the attitude of modern Socialism to family life. 
Mr. A. C. Fifield is the publisher. 

A new volume of Essays on various subjects, by Mr. 
Charles J. Dunphie, entitled Many-Coloured Essays, is an- 
nounced to be published immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
The Essays are for the most part on the contradictory ex- 
periences of life, and are written, some in the lighter vein, 
others in more of a serious and pathetic tone. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The education controversy under various aspects is 
prominent in the December number of the Mine- 
teenth Century. Though the first place is given 
to Sir Herbert Maxwell’s paper on “The Govern- 
ment and the Lords,’ im which much is made 
of the magnificent courage of the Peers, the 
article by Lord Eversley on “ The House of Lords and 
the Education Bill” is much more illuminating. Lord 
Eversley deals with the debates in tne House of Lords, 
and gives details of cases during the past century where 
grave differences arose between the Chambers. He esti- 
mates that every vear the Liberals have been in power the 
Lords have rejected two measures, Lut there have been 
no such cases in respect of public bills where the oppo- 
site party has held office. Mr. Herbert Paul discusses 
the question, “ What will the Lords do?” Mr. Keir 
Hardie writes on the Labour Movement, which has not 
only, in his opinion come to stay, but the formation of a 
Labour Government is a possibility within the lifetime 
of those living. Mr. Hardie’s written words are more 
moderate than his speech, but in the course of the paper 
several incidents within the last few months are forgotten. 
Mr. Barclay writes on “ The Race Suicide Scare,” dis- 
cussing the vital statistics and, inter alia, Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s letter to the Zimes. There are other interesting 
papers, on the Balkan question by Prof. Westlake, “ Islam 
in India,” by Miss G. L. Bell, etc. 

The new Fortnightly is a particularly interesting 
number, even though politics of a party type are eschewed. 
The first place is given to Count Leo Tolstoy, who, if 
he criticises Shakespeare’s drama in a fresh manner, also 
deals vigorous knocks at “ King Lear” and its absurdities. 
The completion of this independent criticism will be 
awaited with interest. Another interesting, if also 
pathetic, paper on the unhappy Queen Draga is contri- 
buted by her sister, who defends the Queen against slan- 
derers. Professor Ray Lankester enters into a long defence 
of himself as Director of the National History Museum. 
Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe discusses ably the question 
of race regeneration, under the title of “ Population and 
Progress,” and Mr. St. John Hankin writes on “ Puri- 
tanism and the Stage ” and manages to impart a few home 
thrusts in the course of a trenchant article. Mr. Angus 
Hamilton discusses Indo-Afghan relations under Lord 
Curzon and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones publishes part of 
the lecture delivered at Harvard on the Drama. Mr. 
Escott has some interesting reminiscences of Anthony 
Trollope. 

Native problems in South Africa receive a fair share 
of attention in the Positivist Review. Mr. P. A. Molteno, 
M.P., in dealing with the native, considers that 6,000 
miles hinders our protecting native interests; but we can 
refuse our assent to laws which impose disabilities on 
natives. Mr. Harrison completes his review of Mr. Benn’s 
English Rationalism, and Mr. Newman writes on the 
“Poplar Inquiry.” 





TWO SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ANGLICE REDDENDA. Vol. 2. Greck extracts selected by C. S. 
Jerram, M.A. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 3s. 

The extracts have been collected from all sources, and 
so form a useful selection for unseen translation. ‘The 
Table of Reference, giving source of extracts, is an excel- 
lent feature. 

New Frencn Course. Part 2. By C. C. Perry and Dr. 
Albrecht Reum. London: Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. 
This book forms a serviceable continuation to Part 1, 

and should be of great assistance to those who study 

French with a view of gaining a thorough knowledge of 

the language. ‘The subject-matter is arranged on the 

basis that “sound practice demands sound and consistent 
theory.” 





FICTION. 


“THE BROAD ROAD THAT STRETCHES.” 
WANDER Pictures. By Bart Kennedy. London: Cassell. 6s. 


WE agree with Mr. Kennedy when he tells us that “ only 
by wandering and travelling and going hither and thither 
is it that a man’s mind grows to its full size.” His 
method of going is not that of most of us, for he has 
long been a veritable tramp, one who took the road glory- 
ing in the life outside and possessed by the wander- 
spirit which carries the pilgrim along, heedless of cold 
and wet and hunger. The love of vagabondage inspires 
every page of the book; Mr. Kennedy looks forward to 
the day when labour, that “utter and absolute curse,” 
will cease, and men, women, and children will go wander- 
ing forth over the beautiful new green earth, their only 
ideal happiness and enjoyment. So primitive an existence 
will hardly commend itself to all, even of those who 
cannot be described as “puny and degenerate” or 
“wretched and puny atavisms.” Apart from these wordy 
extravagances, there is a good deal of enjoyment to be 
derived from Wander Pictures—especially by men and 
women who are unwillingly pent in populous cities. The 
bracing “wind on the heath” blows through such papers 
as “Over Dartmoor” and “ Walking in Winter.” From 
the latter we will take a characteristic extract : 


‘“Tramps are the only men who know how to walk pro- 
perly. The soldier and the athlete are all wrong. They 
walk as though walking were a thing for show. Walking 
is not primarily for spectacular purposes. It is for the 
purpose of enabling a man to carry himself along. It is 
to the man what flying is to the bird, And the easiest 
and the best way to walk is to walk as these tramps are 
walking—with head and body slightly bowed forward and 
strides turned just the slightest bit in. Not graceful, you 
say. Oh, yes it is, after your eye gets used to it. All 
movement that gets the fullest results out of the energy 
expended is really graceful. The tramp is the ideal pro- 
fessor of the art of walking.” 

Our author may be said “to know the universe itself as a 
road, as many roads, as roads for travelling souls,” and to 
live on the road. 


oe 


THE MILLMASTER, 
THE MILLMASTER. By C. H. Cautley. London: Arnold, 6s. 


THE time of Ze Millmaster is about thirty years ago, and 
the scene is that triangular piece of the West Riding which 
lies betwixt Bradford, Halifax, and Hebden Bridge. Mr. 
Cautley’s subject is Andrew Kildwick, of Moorshaw Mills, 
a -worsted spinner and manufacturer of the old-fashioned 
type, who had years before received the business from 
his father and had no power of progressing with the 
times. The author has an intimate knowledge of the 
great Yorkshire woollen industry in all its ramifications, 
and he utilises it with admirable effect in this striking 
story. Kildwick himself, his two pretty daughters, and 
Mark, the only boy, who developes late, are all in- 
telligently drawn and take their places naturally in 
this industrial drama. Best of all, in our opinion, are 
old Mr. and Mrs. Ibbotson, whose rugged homeliness 
is far less offensive than the semi-educated ill-breeding 
of their sons Roger and Wilson. The entertain- 
ment called “high tea” to which Ethel and Mar- 
garet Kildwick were bidden at the Ibbotsons soon after 
the two girls came home from school is described with 
the art of an impressionist. To find this allied to 
« thorough acquaintance with such intricate and technical 
matters as weaving and combing, alpaca yarn, and Botany 
goods is as surprising as it is uncommon! The dialect 
of the district is exactly reproduced, and we can imagine 
the pleasure with which natives of the West Riding now 
living in distant parts of the Empire will read every page 
of The Millmaster. The love interest is slight; both of 
Kildwick’s daughters married to get away from their 
silent father and dull home rather than because they 
found the boorish young Ibbotsons irresistible. Mark's 
romance is also rather shadowy and unsatisfactory, as 
indeed he himself was, until he gave up his fourth year 
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at Oxford to come and help his father to stem, if possible, 
the rising tide of disaster at Moorshaw. But the story is 
a capital one, notwithstanding these defects. 


NOTES ON NOVELS. 


THE First Cram. By M. Hamiltan. London: Methuen. 6s. 


Wuom Gop Hatu Joinep. By Arnold Bennett. London: 
Nutt. 6s. 


KinG Mipas. By Upton Sinclair. London: Heinemann. 6s. 


Twin Sours. By the Author of “Fallen Angels.” London: 
Gay and Bird. 6s. 


A Litr_Le Brown Mouse. By E. Maria Albanesi. London: 

Hodder and Stoughton. ss. 

Miss HaMILTON’s new story marks an advance in her art. 
All the people in it are carefully and sympathetically indi- 
vidualised, and the conduct of the story affords the 
novelist the opportunity of showing that she can both 
write and feel as well as paint character. No one is 
all black, and one feels that even the harsh stepmother 
had at first some justification for the rigorous discipline 
of her rule over the untruthful and spiteful Gwenny. 
Nevertheless, the book is far from pleasant reading, for 
the story of a neglected and ill-used childhood leaves a 
heartache behind long after the reader has closed the 
book. The argument of the book is whether the happi- 
ness that Valerie achieved for herself by eloping with the 
manly Charlie Osborne was worth while in comparison 
with the suffering that the consequent desertion of her 
child brought to her later on. Years afterwards, when 
Valerie’s mother-love had reawakened, a horrid little girl 
was found to have grown out of the delicious baby left 
behind that summer morning, when the two young lovers 
—scarcely more than boy and girl themselves -slipped 
away from Sir James Palmer's stately and dreary mansion 
and faced the future and temporary social’ ostracism 
together. The story, therefore, has a serious intention, 
and it treats an unusual theme with dignity and insight. 
The last few chapters—painful as they are—are a clever 
piece of analysis of human motives and heart-searchings 
in the midst of great perplexity. 

As might be suspected from the title, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s novel treats of divorce and of our English mar- 
riage laws. ‘Two of the chief male characters are con- 
nected with a firm of solicitors in one of those Stafford- 
shire towns which Mr. Bennett now seems to have taken 
for his literary locality; Charles Fearns, one of the 
partners, has had a petition filed against him by a much- 
injured wife ; the head clerk is seeking to divorce his wife 
—a selfish, intriguing, immoral woman. Granted that the 
subject is a reasonable one for fiction, we have no quarrel 
with the way in which Mr. Bennett treats it. He is a 
clever and effective writer, and the story of the disillusion- 
ment of the pure and beautiful Annunciate, the eldest 
child of Fearns, is very pathetic. The minor characters 
are strongly drawn, and there is a great deal of temperate 
realism in the book; lovers of our frail humanity will 
find it rather depressing, for there is so much concerning 
the Pitfall and the Gin which, alas! beset the road we al] 
“have to wander on.” 

Mr. Upton Sinclair tells us that King Midas was his 
first novel. We are not surprised to hear it, for the story is 
crude and inconsequential to a remarkable degree of in- 
eptitude. There is a good deal of sentimental preaching 
on various subjects, such as “ Love and Life,” introduced 
in the guise of conversation, but there is absolutely 
nothing in King Midas which would suggest to us that it 
was written by the man who gave us that vigorously sen- 
sational novel with a purpose known as The Jungle. 

Twin Souls is the history of Virgil Unite and his 
wife, Dorothy Verity. It is true she died a day or two 
after marriage, but the hero’s belief in the invisible world 
prevented him from missing her bodily presence. The 
style of the book can be judged from the following, taken 
from Dorothy’s reply to her lover's question as to whether 
her affection for him was as great as formerly : 


“Trifling as it may seem now, those playful, sympathetic 
beginnings of ours, when, with our parents, walking Sunday 








after Sunday through the fields to Eltham Church, and the 
putting into action of our little loves by your injunction 
that I should suck a pink lozenge at the same time that you 
did so, just before the sermon, lit a spark in my susceptible 
heart that has never ceased to glow.” 
There are over three hundred and thirty pages just as well 
expressed and well punctuated as the above sonorous 
extract. 

Madame Albanesi always writes pleasantly, and A 
Little Brown Mouse is a readable exposition of a very un- 
likely situation. Corinthia Besant is an attractive heroine and 
well drawn, and there is a good deal of humour in the 
account of the young American’s first experiences as the 
mistress of an old English farmstead. John Harland is 
impossibly good and selfless even as the hero of a lady 
novelist, but, in spite of his excessive virtue and the un- 
convincing plot, we have no hesitation in recommending 
A Little Brown Mouse to admirers of Madame Albanesi’s 
earlier novels. 





Tacitus ANNALS. Edited by C. D. Fisher. (Oxford Classical 
Texts.) Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1906. 6s. 

Tue Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis now 
holds a deservedly high place among the many series of 
classical texts, and the principle it follows—to represent 
the facts of the tradition rather than the emendations of 
the editors—has (say the Delegates of the University 
Press in a leaflet which heralds the forthcoming publica- 
tion of the series’ fiftieth volume) “ approved itself in prac- 
tice to some who were at first inclined to plead for the 
hard places being made plain.” Mr. Fisher's volume is 
as pleasant to read and to handle as any of its prede- 
cessors; in the text he has (in obedience to the above- 
mentioned principle) followed the Medicean codices as 
far as possible. Perhaps their authority might have pre- 
vailed in one or two of the special instances where he has 
departed from it, as he says in the preface, invitus. The 
editor has inserted but two of his own emendations in 
the text, a commendable example of self-control. 


A. & C. BLACK’S 


THIRD AUTUMN LIST. 


MEDIZVAL LONDON — SOCIAL. ME- 
DIZVAL LONDON—ECCLESIASTICAL 


| Ready Dec. 10. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. Containing numerous Illustra- 
tions, mostly from contemporary prints. Two volumes. 
Demy ¢ 4to, cloth. Price 30s. net each. 


THE FASCINATION OF LONDON: Clerk- 
enwell and St. Luke’s (comprising the Borough of 
Finsbury). By SiR WALTER BESANT. Containing Frontis- 
piece and Map of the District. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price 
1s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 2s. net. 


RUDOLF EUCKEN’S PHILOSPHY OF 
LIFE. By W. R. Boyce Gisson, Lecturer in Philosophy 
in the University of London. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Fron- 
tispiece Portrait of Rudolf Eucken. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THROUGH THE TELESCOPE. By the 
Rev. JAMEs Baiktg, F.R.A.S. Containing 32 full-page Illus- 
trations, and 26 smaller Illustrations in the text. Large 
crown Svo, cloth. Price 5s. net. 





A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. By Tuomas 


Kirkup, Author of ‘‘ Progress and the Fiscal Problem.” 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price 7S 6d. net. 


THE LAW OF BANKING AND NEGOTI. 
ABLE INSTRUMENTS. By Frank Tictyarp, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer in Commercial Law at the ‘Univer- 
sity of Birmingham. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. net. 


SAVAGE CHILDHOOD. A Study of Kafir 
Children. By DupLey Kipp, Author of “The Essentiaj 
Kafir.” Containing 32 full-page Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs taken on the spot. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net 


A. and C,. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


IMPROVING MONEY PROSPECTS. 


Just because the danger seems to have been 
removed there is now a disposition in some quarters to 
ridicule the suggestion that a 7 per cent. Bank rate 
was ever remotely probable. It is, however, easy to 
be wise after the storm has been weathered, and, what- 
ever may be said now, there is no doubt that at one 
time the slightest change for the worse would have 
brought about a higher official minimum. I think the 
market has passed the worst trouble now, as the reserve 
has been restored to a reasonably good figure and the 
known foreign demands should be met without exces- 
sive disturbance. At the same time, it will hardly be 
safe to anticipate an early reduction in the Bank rate, 
and those who take heed of the suggestion that the 
standard for money will be back to 4 per cent. before 
the end of the year may find themselves involved in 
serious losses. It is just possible that the rate may 
be reduced to 5 per cent. before Christmas in order to 
render the final balance for 1906 a less unprofitable 
business, but I shall not be surprised if the downward 
movement is delayed until next year. 

All this week rumours have been current that a 
further large shipment of sovereigns to Brazil would 
take place, but the money had not left the Bank up to 
Wednesday night, and Thursday’s Bank return showed 
the full effect of the large import of gold for the past 
week, amounting to 41,472,000, chiefly consisting of 
United States coin and sovereigns from Paris and bars 
from the open market. There was also a very impor- 
ant return of notes and coin from circulation, and the 
ncrease in the reserve is no less than £2,249,000, 
raising the total to £23,614,000. The Reserve is now 
larger than it was a year ago, and the improvement 
which has been brought about within the last few 
weeks is really remarkable. The Treasury bill repay- 
ment reduced Public Deposits by £2,273,000 and 
Other Deposits are substantially higher, despite a 
reduction of £ 2,662,000 in the Other Securities. 

Last Monday the Bank purchased quite £650,000 
in bar gold, a considerable part of which was not re- 
ceived until late in the week, and it seems probable 
that the supplies from South Africa will continue to 
reach Threadneedle-street. There is no suggestion of 
foreign competition. This is fortunate, because Brazil 
intends to take a good deal of gold, and a large parcel 
was shipped by the mail steamer which has just left 
England. I hear that a further consignment will be 
made this month, and some more is expected to go in 
January. Moreover, the French cheque has slipped 
below gold point again, and for the moment the flow 
from France has ceased. It may recommence again 
when the Paris monthly settlement is concluded. Early 
in the week the discount market was driving down 
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rates in arather disturbing fashion, but the fall has 
been checked, and an effort is now being made to keep 
the three months’ bill rate in the neighbourhood of 
5] per cent. 

TREASURY BILLs. 

Such a large addition was made to Exchequer 
balances—over 1} millions— during the week ended on 
Saturday last that the Treasury probably experienced 
little difficulty in redeeming the £ 2,000,000 of Treasury 
bills due on Monday. To accomplish this at the end of 
the year, when revenue comes in so slowly that tempo- 
rary borrowing has frequently to be resorted to, is an 
achievement worthy of special notice. It indicates the 
important change for the better that has already taken 
place in the handling of the national finances. It may, 
of course, yet be necessary to re-issue the bills, but no 
increase in the floating debt need be contemplated. A 
little of the money released became available on the 
credit market, but the demands usual at the end of the 
month have caused a pretty keen inquiry for loans. 

THE Stock EXCHANGE SETTLEMENT. 

Dealers have been preoccupied with the Settlement 
this week and have not had much time to open out 
business forthe new account. Markets, however, have 
maintained a fairly healthy tone, and, apart from one 
or two outbursts, the 6 per cent. Bank rate has un- 
doubtedly kept speculation well within bounds. The 
Stock Exchange will reap the benefit of this when the 
monetary position is normal again, as later on the mag- 
nificent trade of the country must set free a lot of 
capital for investment. The demand for Settlement 
money did not seem quite so large, and money 
brokers seemed disposed to pay off. The joint stock 
banks granted accommodation at the figure named, 
allowing credit dealers the usual } per cent. ‘ turn.” 
Although discount houses sometimes asked 7 per cent. 
they were rarely successful in getting it. 

Conso_s AND Home Raitways. 

The weakness of Consols is a little disappointing 
in view of the improving monetary outlook, but the 
6 per cent. contango money on a stock paying 2j per 
cent. interest stands in the way of recovery, if it does 
not cause actual depression. The account now in 
course of settlement is fortunately the last this year, 
and when contangoes are next done, on January 2, 
there may be a different tale to tell. I feel convinced 
that next year the market position of the premier 
security will be vastly improved. The Home Railway 
market looks steadier, although dealers professed to 
be rather disturbed by the railway men’s conference just 
concluded at Birmingham. Traffic returns are good, 
particularly those of the lines serving the great manu- 
facturing districts. The latest tube enterprise, the 
Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton, is expected 
to be opened on December 15. 

AMERICANS AND RUSSIANS. 

The American market has not made much history 
during the past few days and the energy of the Wall 
Street magnates seems at a distinctly low ebb. Some 
play was made with Missouri shares, which were run up 
to 45, but the general tendency has been adverse. 
Wall Street was closed on Thursday for Thanksgiving 
Day, and considerable selling before the holiday seems 
to indicate that there is no desire to initiate another 
**bull” campaign just now. Canadian Pacific shares have 
been less excited, and, despite predictions that the price 
was on the way to 150. Profit taking in Hudson’s Bay 
shares has again been vigorous. One of the best and 
most striking incidents of the week has been the 
improvement in Russian issues, at one time the new 
Five per Cent. loan advancing to 43 discount. 

Deep LEAD SPECULATION. 

Having little else to do, a few dealers in the Mining 
markets have been gambling in certain ‘‘ deep lead” 
mining shares, and prices ran up rather sharply, 
although nothing really sensational happened. These 
deep leads are really buried rivers, and they must be 
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pumped dry before the gravel or wash can be worked, 
One of the principal companies is the Loddon Valley, 
and after years of pumping this company has now 
entered the wash. A cable received this week gave 
details of the clean-up. The statement seemed to 
mystify mor: than enlighten, and certain references to 
a water difficulty caused the *‘bears” to declare that 
the ‘‘ mine ” had been flooded, but nothing quite so bad 
as this seems to have occurred. 


New Capita. ISSugs. 


Among the new prospectuses issued during the 
last few days was one offering shares in a company 
called the Kluchi Gold Mines, being the first subsidiary 
of the Nerchinsk Gold Company. It possesses a capital 
of £280,000, but all the shares were offered to share- 
holders of certain allied companies, and seem to have 
been considerably over subscribed. Samuel Williams 
and Sons (1906), Limited, lightermen, contractors, 
steam tug and dredger owners, is a company witha 
share capital of £400,000 in equal amounts of Pre- 
ference and Ordinary shares. In addition there is 
an issue of £200,000 4} per Cent. First Mortgage 
Debentures at par, and these were offered to the 
public for subscription. Profits have fluctuated a little, 
but the interest on these Debentures seems well 
covered and they ought to provide a fairly good in- 
vestment. The samecan be said of the £100,000 Five 
per Cent. Debentures offered by the Carthagena and 
Herrerias Steam Tramways Company, Limited. Most 
of the money will be required for the redemption of 
existing Debentures and the balance applied to the 
general purposes of the company. 

THROGMORTON. 





MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


A Borneo Rattway SCHEME. 


Reuter’s AGency is informed that an official tele- 
gram has been received announcing that the first 
crossing by Europeans of the southern part of British 
North Borneo was successfully accomplished on Mon- 
day, when the Government Survey Expedition safely 
reached Cowie Harbour, on the east coast. All the 
European officers were well. This expedition was 
despatched by the Government in order to sur- 
vey for the extension of the trans-continental 
railway starting from Jesselton, on the west coast, 
and running, vid the present terminus at Tenom, 
ninety-five miles from the coast, and started from 
Tenom in May last. The whole route was practically 
through one gigantic primeval forest, and it was reces- 
sary to cut every mile of the route traversed. It is 
believed that no great engineering difficulties to the 
construction of the trans-continental line have been 
met. The expedition has now proceeded by steamer 
to Sandakan, from which place it will again strike into 
the interior for the purpose of surveying another line, 
which is projected from Sandakan to Murudu Bay, in 
the extreme north. This line will be a hundred miles 
in length, and if all proves favourable may be com- 
menced at an early date. As this region is compara- 
tively well known, it is expected that the survey will 
be completed at the end of M: arch. 


AMERICAN Cotton Goops Exports. 

It is noteworthy that at the time of our expansion of 
cotton piece goods exports the United States is shipping 
a good deal less this year than previously. Asa matter 
of fact, America has only one outlet worth naming for 
calico—viz., China. That market is simply doing 
nothing for the States just now. It may be observed 
that the home trade in America is very brisk, and the 
increasing output of cotton cloth is fully absorbed at 
home. It would seem that she can do without our 
export trade. Lancashire has no competitor, say, in 
India from outside, 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


CHRISTMAS BO) 


URING the last few years the spirit of the 
Christmas book, or book designed specially 
for children, has changed and developed. In the old 
days, black—that is, moral or instructive writing—was 
not counted fair. A book was either wholly and 
heartily ‘‘ black,” like Kingsley’s Water Babies and 
the poems of Jane and Ann Taylor; or it was utterly 
white and a—moral, like Captain Mayne Reid’s War 
Trail and the Coral Island of R. M. Ballantyne. One 
could be certain in the old days. A book was either 
good for one or worth reading; there was no third 
class for any reader, though in the works of Mr. Henty 
a critical boy might have noticed the slow beginnings 
of a new development. 

Mr. Henty, taking the hint from Sir Walter Scott 
or from Dumas, endeavoured to create a kind 
of fiction which, while exciting and unlike life, 
should yet convey to boys, in a form pleasant to them, 
much real instruction in the history of their country at 
different times. It has been said of a famous living 
general (if he did not make the boast himself) that all 
the history he knew he learned from the romances of 
Mr. Henty. The remark, of course, teaches us more 
of the British army in its higher ranks than of the 
influence of Mr. Henty; but it serves to confirm my 
statement, that Mr. Henty did in all his works convey 
some tonic pill of information in the sugar plum, delec- 
table alike to boys and generals, of ‘‘ improbable 
fiction ” constructed on a uniform pattern. He failed, 
on the whole, as a writer, because he lacked invention. 
His books are all the same in their main drift ; they 
differ only in their archeology. But it is in the works 
of Mr. Henty that the first sproutings or buddings of 
the new kind of Christmas book may be most clearly 
perceived. 

To-day (as we have had for some years past) we 
have a kind of Christmas book which combines the 
merits of both of the old kinds and avoids their 
faults. We have astory of modern or of ancient times, 
correct in the one case in its detail, in the other in 
its colour or archeology. We are given, in short, an 
accurate historical setting, worked out with real care 
and knowledge, for the instruction (insidious and un- 
suspected) of all who read. The romance conveyed by 
this historical machine is often excellent. The books 
are both ‘‘ good for one” and worth reading. Boys 
and girls who have the fortune to read them have, as 
the Americans picturesquely phrase it, ‘‘ the bulge upon 
antiquity.” They have something unlike (and better 
than) the children’s books of the last reign. 

Among the many books before us designed for the 
young, from the ages of three to sixteen years, there 
are two of this new kind, both of them best suited to 
boys and girls of more than eleven years, but both 
excellent. The one is the story Samba, by Mr. Herbert 
Strang (Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.), a book which has 
already won high praise and a prize in competition. 
The other is A Sea-Queen’s Sailing, by Mr. Charles W. 
Whistler (T. Nelson and Sons, 3s. 6d.), a book which 
will, no doubt, win praise ashigh. Mr. Strang’s work 

as a writer for boys is now well known. During the 
last few years he has won for himself a reputation atleast 





as high as that of Mr. Henty by work far more earnest 
and sincere. In Samba (we think for the first time) he 

sets himself to expose the shortcomings of an adminis- 
tration of the present day. The administration selected 
for treatmentis the Belgian administration of the rubber- 
bearing districts in the Congo Free State. His aim 
has been to present the facts of the Belgian atrocities 
in the attractive setting of an exciting romance 

His book will be read eagerly by every boy 
and girl into whose hands it comes; and we 
feel sure that none of those who read will put it 
down without a longing to do something to mitigate 
the evil it describes. Another good thing about the 
book is its attitude towards the negro. The average 
British child is brought up to regard the negro asa 
blend of cakewalker and Cetewayo ; as a creature, that 
is, whose childishness a white man should imitate and 
whose virtue a white man should repress with the best 
quick-firing guns. Mr. Strang’s sympathetic study of 
the negro, of various kinds of negro, may have widely- 
reaching effects; for of his many readers many will 
necessarily pass their lives in direct contact with un- 
civilised peoples. They may learn from him the charac- 
teristics of the negro as he is; so that they 
may begin their actual experience without unfavour- 
able prejudice. As in Mr. Strang’s other books, 
the ‘local colour,” the outward and physical 
features of the Congo forests, the scene of the story, 
has been studied with care and accurately reproduced. 
The story is one of his best; and though the removal 
of the horrors it describes may limit the term of its 
popularity, it is certainly one of the best boy’s romances 
of the last twenty years. We have only one fault to 
find with it. Mr. Strang has a way of putting his 
villain at the hero’s mercy quite early in the tale. The 
hero, naturally, spares him, withthe result that for the 
rest of the book the reader is made to doubt the wisdom 
of being generous. Mr, Strang errs in this way in 
some of his other books. He should put his moral 
issue more clearly. 

Mr. Whistler's story is of the rather confused, but 
manful and hearty, time of Eric Bloodaxe, when the 
Scottish seas and Irish Channel were often raided by 
pirates from Norway and Iceland. His story opens 
with a Viking raid upon the hero’s homestead, which 
is burnt, with men and women in it, like the home- 
steads of Njal and Blundketil in the sagas. The hero, 
with two other men, escapes from the Viking longship 
in a small boat. As they drift to and fro, they board a 
funeral dragonship, splendidly equipped. The funeral 
cabin, where the old hero lies among his war gear, 
contains a living princess, who has been thrust aboard 
by an enemy. They rescue her and try to sail the 
dragonship to a place of safety. After anarrow escape 
from pirates they contrive to get wrecked on the Irish 
coast, where they soon have a chance of settling with 
the Vikings and (later) of destroying the enemy who 
has wronged the princess. The historical details of 
the story have been taken very skilfully from the 
Heimskringla, the Laxdaela saga, and the heroic sagas 
generally. The archeological details have been studied 
in the works of Mr. Magnusson, and of other good 
authorities on Viking ships and Viking manners. Mr. 
Whistler has added a romance of real charm to an ex- 
cellent historical background. Setting aside one or two 
books by Sir George Dasent, we know of no historical 
romance, of this particular period, so charming or so 
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well done. The coloured pictures are uneven in quality 
but of pleasant colour. 

Of the Christmas annuals, the best of those 
received is Young England (57, Ludgate-hill, 5s.), a 
boy’s periodical edited with taste and knowledge; and 
cleverly illustrated. It contains many interesting 
articles ; but the best of them is the serial on the life 
of an apprentice in a deep-water merchant ship. The 
tone of this serial is mild and gentle, from which we 
conclude that the apprentice who wrote it has now passed 
for second mate; but it gives a just picture of the 
life of a half-deck (the vice only omitted), and no boy 
who reads it will afterwards run away to sea expecting 
to become a mixture of Captain Kidd and Admiral 
Nelson. It might have been expanded in one or two 
particulars; but ‘‘’tis very well as tis,” and the illus- 
trations (from photographs) are beautiful. Besides 
this story there are several good stories of life in 
public schools, a vigorous correspondence column, and 
many interesting articles on Red Indians and athletics. 
Sunday (Wells, Gardner, Darton and Co., 3s.) is not 
quite up to its usual standard, and certainly not up to 
the promise of its magnificent cover. Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, and Co.’s Wonder Book is specially designed to 
make children happy. It is best suited to the tastes of 
very little children, and the editor erred when he in- 
cluded other items for children old enough to go to 
school. Still, many of its pictures are enchanting. 

Miss Helen Stratton is one of the best of the many 
artists who illustrate books for children. In Messrs. 
Blackie’s Grimm's and Hlans Andersen's Fairy Tales 
(5s.) her pictures really add to the beauty and charm of 
the stories. Some of her designs (such as those for 
‘*Hans in Luck” and ‘‘ The Wild Swans”) we have 
seen before, but her exquisite ‘* Travelling Musicians ” 
pictures are new to us. They are beautiful in them- 
selves (the drawing of the Ass and Dog taking pity on 
the Cat is perfect of its kind) and they have a delight- 
ful quality uncommon in such work, of interest in the 
“points of view” of birds and beasts. Her ducklings 
in the duckyard and her swine among the beech- 
mast are not to be bettered. Her figures are less 
good; but in some of them, as in the drawing of Elise 
leaving the castle, she shows us that her power is 
maturing. Uncle Remus (Nelson and Sons, 5s.), with 
coloured pictures by H. Rowntree, and pen-and-ink 
drawings by René Bull, is another excellent work. 
Some of Mr, Rowntree’s pictures are admirable, espe- 
cially his conception of the Tar Baby and his jolly 
landscape scene with Mr. Bear in his garden. In 
some of the other designs we think that he is a little 
too violent and vehement for the quiet fun of the 
stories. The Children’s Odyssey, by the Rev. A. J. 
Church (Seeley and Co.), is a_ beautiful book 
beautifully illustrated in colour, with adaptations 
(suitable to little children) from the designs of 
Flaxman and Greek vases. The Homeric story 
is charmingly retold in a simple moving prose 
which any child of more than five years of age 
could read easily. Zhe Japanese Fairy Book, now in its 
third edition, is another charming book for children. 
Ithasbeen compiled by Yei T. Ozaka (Constable andCo. , 
3s. 6d) and illustrated by Mr. K. Fujiyama, whose 
pictures are sometimes too terrible for little children. 
Many of the tales (all of the best of them) are about 
animals. They teach the child to be kind to animals, 
not for this or for the other reason, but by showing 





him something of an animal’s inner nature; and this 
gives the book a peculiar value. Louey Chisholm’s 
The Enchanted Land, with pictures by Katharine 
Cameron (Messrs. Jack, 7s. 6d.), contains a retelling of 
old stories, with a number of pictures which show no 
sympathetic perception of childish intelligence. They 
are pictures for ‘‘ grown-ups ” rather than for children 
and even for grown-ups they present certain difficulties. 
They are rather designs in colour than illustrations of 
the text. Some of the tales in the book are old Irish 
heroic stories ; among them the story of Deirdre and 
the pretty romance of the children of Lir. - The Knight 
Errant of the Nursery, by the Knight and his Father 
(W. and R. Chambers, 3s. 6d.), has many attractive 
pictures of a child and his military imaginings. It will 
please many little boys ; but books of the kind, for all 
their attractiveness, sometimes give little boys many 
nasty little feelings. Such exquisite toys as those in 
the pictures—what child could see them without envy, 
without bitterness? Could any child have been so 
happy as to have all these guns, swords, lances, and 
haversacks together with the power to enjoy them? 
Such a book makes us hopeful for humanity. In Simple 
Simon and His Friends (Greening and Co., 3s.), Mr. 
Charles Crombie illustrates a dozen nursery ballads in 
the vividest colours that ever were. Some of his 
pictures are accomplished (all are as bright as new 
bricks and April grass), but he makes the mistake of 
putting too few objects into his designs. A child does 
not ask for qualities ; he demands variety of things ; and 
Mr. Crombie’s qualities of sharpness and economy tell 
against him. The Flower Fairy Tale Book, by Isabella 
C. Blackwood (D. Nutt, 5s.), is a book of pretty stories, 
though its illustrations in black and white are not 
particularly good. The pictures in Zales of Jack and 
Jane (John Lane, 3s. 6d.) are good (they are of animals, 
and of toys ‘‘ come to life”); but the stories are dis- 
appointing. It may be pessimism, but we cannot help 
feeling that for very little children the old stories are 
the best. Newness and modernity ought not to affect 
the nursery ; they are for the schoolroom, and for the 
introspective teens. Before those come, let us be 
‘*simple” with Hans Andersen and Grimm; let us 
have an “early state,” or a first edition, of Walter 
Crane (why is he not Szr Walter ?), and let us sing 
“Cock Robin” from the text of 1881 before we turn to 
bite patterns in our cake or to slay the tiger who burns 
brightly behind the curtain. Those who are older, and 
out of pinafores, will find good entertainment in the 
books here considered. Joun MASEFIELD. 





THE ETERNAL CHILD. 
SAVAGE CHILDHOOD. By Dudley Kidd. London: A, and C. 
Black. 4s. 6d. 

In his close and interesting study of Kafir child life Mr. 
Kidd reveals to the lay reader that which is no secret to 
the ethnologist—the fundamental unity of our origin. 
Although the savage and the civilised man are as far 
apart as the poles, their children are all members of one 
family. Civilised man is only a savage who has grown 
up, and the same child is father to them both. “ Savage 
Childhood” is therefore a pleonasm, for by studying the 
nature of his children we learn little of the nature of the 
savage that we did not, from memory and introspection, 
know already. It is the treatment to which Kafir 
children are subjected that is really the theme of Mr. 
Kidd’s book—that mingling of tenderness, superstition, 
and tyranny which in a more refined! form survives in 
civilisation to-day. 
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In every age and country the child enters life en- 
dowed with a good supply of common sense and a busi- 
ness-like determination to get his own way. His way is 
also nature’s, but unfortunately sometimes, both for his 
health and happiness, it is not the way of the world. The 
simple and true instinct of the animal is speedily over- 
ruled by the complicated and false reasoning of the human 
being; to-day, as a thousand years ago, the laws of 
nature and of man are continually at strife. It is the 
Kafirs religion which on the day of his birth deprives 
him of his mother’s milk, his religion that prescribes tine 
painful and dangerous risks of baptism, inoculation, and 
circumcision, and his religion that in all periods of his 
existence controls the manner of his feeding, his ablu- 
tions, his marryings, and finally of his death. And 
always we find nature’s universal, unheeded protest. We, 
whose lives are Jess permeated with religion than the 
Kafir’s, nevertheless do many things which are equally 
irritating to infancy. Baptism by water is certainly more 
agreeable than baptism by smoking, but vaccination with 
calf lymph is usually attended with far more discomfort 
than vaccination with paternal dirt. The sour milk 
which is forced down the new-born Kafir’s throat finds a 
curious English parallel in the Jump of suet which ignor- 
ant nurses still induce their charges to swallow on their 
entrance into the world. To physic the child is every- 
where a foe, and the heathen dose of powdered leopard’s 
whiskers, lion’s claw, salamander’s skin and meteorite is 
probably not a whit more unpopular than the Christian 
senna. 

In civilised minds religious and surgical operations 
are capable of being considered separately ; but in primi- 
tive communities, where religion is the breath of life, the 
distinction between mysticism and medicine is unknown. 
Thus the Kafir child is inoculated for snake bites and 
courage, given charms against colic and thieves, and fed 
with milk which, when used externally, is a powerful aid 
towards the creation of riches. 

On question of upbringing, the Kafir and Christian 
parent are thoroughly in agreement. Kafir children are 
taught to be submissive and obedient to their parents, 
polite to old gentlemen (though not to old ladies), to con- 
tent themselves with an inferior diet, and not to ask ques- 
tions. The Kafir adult has the same contempt for meta- 
physics as the average Englishman, and the healthy 
curiosity concerning natural laws, so characteristic every- 
where of the child brain, receives in Basutoland the prac- 
tical reproval of a whipping. The little girl is naturally 
far more subservient than the boy, and nowhere is the 
Christian ideal of devotion and self-sacrifice more com- 
pletely realised than amongst the women of savage society. 

Play is, of course, the most serious side of child life. 
In his play the child puts the whole of himself, his dreams 
and desires as well as his practical interests and occupa- 
tions. Children in their play enact the business of the 
human race and rehearse in miniature the tragedies and 
comedies of their coming state. “Nothing,” says Mr. 
Kidd, “ makes the European feel his kinship with the 
Kafir more than watching the games of the children. 
Nearly every game we play in Europe that does not re- 
quire much apparatus is also known by the Kafirs. If 
a small black boy were suddenly to be dumped down on 
the sands of Margate he would be able to enter into most 
of the games played there.” Who has not, in infancy, 
played at “Shop,” at “ Animals,” at “I spy,” “ Hide and 
seek,” and “Cat’s cradle”? These and many other 
familiar pastimes are the daily round of Kafir childhood, 
for in the nursery there is nothing new under the sun. 

We, the nation of humorists, like to think our- 
selves unique in that peculiar form of inspired nonsense 
known as the nursery rhyme. As a parallel to “Hey 
diddle diddle ” we quote the following Pondo gem: 

“THE BOOTS OF THE COCKROACH.” 

“Those who have space between their front teeth, 
There where the eagle puts his beads, 

There where the fly carries a hat, 

There where the cockroach wears boots, 
There where the crow gets up and looks, 
There where the great hawk wanders abroad.” 





Balancing the advantages of no clothing, no lessons, and 
a thick skin against the disadvantages of plain diet, hard 
work, and rough treatment, between the happiness of 
the savage and the civilised child there is very little to 
CHOOSE, 





ROSETTI REMINISCENCES. 


SOME REMINISCENCES. By W. M, Rossetti. Two vols. 42s. 

London: Brown, Langham and Co. 
Mr. WittiAM MicHakEL Rossetti belongs to a famous 
generation of whom Meredith, Swinburne, and Holman 
Hunt are the most distinguished survivors. ‘These re- 
miniscences are the work of a man well past seventy. The 
early days of the Rossettis in their cramped home in Char- 
lotte-street are described with the peculiar clearness of an 
old man’s memory for the scenes of his childhood. We 
watch, as we read, the dignified, tireless mother; Gabriel 
Rossetti, a sanguine, expansive man, in whom patriotism 
was a passion, teaching Italian and writing books 
which never brought in money; the two sisters, 
Christina and Maria, withdrawing further and further into 
the religious life; Dante Gabriel as a concentrated, pas- 
sionate, masterful youth, from whom much was hoped 
and little at first forthcoming; and William Rossetti him- 
self as the docile, steady son, the standby of his parents. 
Not that Mr. Rossetti praises himself ; but his part in the 
family life cam be guessed. 

Walt Whitman describes someone as a “ fluid, attach- 
ing” character; and in the accounts Mr. Rossetti gives of 
his relations to the many remarkable men and women 
with whom he came in contact, some such characteristic 
in him can always be inferred. His merit as a writer of 
reminiscences lies in the fact that though possessing 
enough imagination to enter into the feelings of artists 
and writers with very different aims, his own account of 
what happened is always independent, definite, and 
matter-of-fact. He is a most faithful reporter. He never 
puts down statements and descriptions which would have 
no weight with the unimaginative sensible man. 

He is apt, therefore, to be sometimes commonplace ; 
but he inspires confidence—how rare a merit !—and 
behind his sober statements can be felt a reverence for all 
kinds of excellence. One result of this placid matter-of- 
fact temperament is the stress he lays upon ill- 
ness or good health in the lives he _ records; 
another is an extreme unwillingness to say anything which 
might wound, even when it is obvious that his convic- 
tions and affections are definitely on one side. He even 
vents but little indignation upon Buchanan, who assaulted 
Rossetti in “The Fleshy School of Poetry,” which, ap- 
pearing when Rossetti was ill and miserable, exasperated 
his dangerously nervous condition. He confines himself 
to exposing Miss Jay’s attempt to conceal the spite which 
prompted the attack and to emphasising Buchanan’s sub- 
sequent repentance. 

Trelawny is reported as saying of Mr. Rossetti that 
“he was the only entirely reliable man about 
facts he had ever met.” “I ought to apologise 
for reproducing his encomium. I do that partly for the 
very obvious reason that it delights me hugely, and partly 
as illustrating my thesis that Trelawny was by no means 
indifferent to truthfulness.” Trelawny’s Recollections of 
Shelley and Byron bear the stamp of literal truth on every 
page; but the characteristic qualities of The Adventures 
of a Younger Son make it not unlikely that, when his 
own adventures were concerned, Trelawny might draw 
more on his imagination than on his memory. By all 
accounts he loved to astonish in conversation; and having 
two sides to his temperament, an exaggerative and a 
shrewdly literal one, it is not unnatural to find him 
admiring a man whose judgment is never at the mercy of 
his passions or imagination, while it goes no way to prove 
that he resembled him. As for Mr. Rossetti’s apology for 
quoting a remark to his own credit, it is unnecessary ; for 
he belongs to that class of men whose candour is entirely 
free from self-assertion. 
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Some readers may be disappointed in these reminis- 
cences, because the most interesting anecdotes are not 
about the most interesting people. Little is told that 
adds to our knowledge of Ruskin, Swinburne, Morris, 
and Burne-Jones. ‘There is one amusing story about 
Tennyson, of which, however, the narrator has missed 
the point. 

“ Allingham was at breakfast at the house of the Poet 
Laureate, who, in a rather feeble moment of facetious- 
ness, asked, ‘Will you have a hegg?’ ‘Yes, thank 
you,’ replied Allingham; who had scarcely appropriated 
the proffered viand when Tennyson added, ‘I suppose 
you understand that I was only joking when I said hegg.’ 
The idea that petty jeers might be passed upon him owing 
to any misconception or misrepresentation was galling to 
the great but susceptible mind of the author of ‘In Memo- 
riam.’” A more probable explanation is that the Laureate 
seeing a portentously solemn expression on the face of his 
companion, made another and subtler little joke, and this 
time a decidedly better one: He was obviously pretending 
to be a man in terror of being thought capable of a mis- 
placed aspirate. 

Here is a _ delightful description of Landor: 
“On the following morning I found Landor down- 
stairs, seated at the table with his writing materials. He 
wore a large, loose cap, around which various flies were 
weaving their disquieting dance. Landor’s aspect was 
mildly composed, but when someone made a passing ob- 
servation about the flies, he responded with an utterance, in 
which one could easily recognise the original of Dickens’s 
Mr. Boythorn. ‘Yes,’ he said, in a tone of resolved 
conviction, ‘I have considered the matter, and I find 
that, of all the many vile nuisances existing on the face 
of the earth flies are the most strictly intolerable.’” 

Much of what is most interesting in these two 
volumes concerns Christina Rossetti. It is sad to hear 
that, in her last illness, her religious outlook became more 
gloomy than hopeful, that she was shadowed by a sense 
of her own unworthiness. Her state of mind is pathe- 
tically shown in her asking forgiveness from her 
brother for having received her lover at lunch one 
day, against his advice. “I was so fond of him,’ 
she said; and also for not having fulfilled a promise 
to give him some paints when they both were 
children. One of her spiritual advisers seems to have 
cruelly encouraged in her this mood of severity towards 
herself. Of her two lovers, and the reasons which led to 
her breaking with them, her brother gives brief, frank 
accounts. One was a pre-Raphaelite brother, Collinson, 
a Roman Catholic. This was the barrier between them. 
He changed his faith for her sake, but he reverted to it 
again. The other was the translator of Dante, Cary— 
a retiring scholar and a most estimable, man. She did 
not marry him because he had no definite religious belief. 
They remained devoted to each other, seeing each other 
often; and the story of their affection, which can be read 
between the lines of her brother’s reminiscences, is worthy 
of her true and beautiful life. 

DEsMOND MacCartuy. 





LITERATURE FOR THE YOUNG. 


FATHER Tuck’s ANNUAL. London: Raphael Tuck and Sons. 

Mr. PuncnH’s Book or Birtupays. By Olga Morgan and Harry 
Rountree. Landon: Punch Office. 

Jock anp His Frienp. By Cora Langton. London: Blackie 
and Son. 

Kinc spy ComBaT. By Fred. Whishaw. London: Cassell and 


oO. 
THe Macic JujyusBes. By Theodora Wilson Wilson. London: 
Alston Rivers 
THE Docs or War. By Walter Emmanuel. Illustrated by 
Cecil Aldin. London: Bradbury, Agnew and Co. 
INFANT phenomena areat the moment alltoo busy making 
fortunes on the concert platform to turn their attention to 
reviewing. Faced by a large mass of Christmas literature, 
we are reduced to the task of expressing a few grown-up 
and probably worthless opinions for what they are worth. 
We have made a selection of six volumes. Two of them— 


Father Tuck's Annual and Mr. Punch’s Book of Birthdays 





—are unmistakably intended for junior infants.  Pre- 
cocious junior infants may think that Father Tuck’s out- 
side cover and coloured pictures are old-fashioned; but 
he has probably a tradition to keep up which dates back 
to the more terrible days of decorative Christmas art. 
The rest of his “Annual” is modern and irreproachable 
and will be the cause of many hours of delight; while 
on behalf of Mr. Punch Miss Olga Morgan and Mr. 
Harry Rountree shed floods of light upon the lives of 
popular nursery heroes and heroines, revealing hitherto 
unsuspected incidents in their careers. We are distinctly 
fascinated by the humour and the daring colours of the 
illustrations ; and, if we may venture to speak for them, 
we think the junior infants will be fascinated too. To 
appreciate the next two books it is necessary to grow a 
little oldet. Jock and His Friend, by Miss Cora Lang- 
ton, is a distressingly touching story of a little cripple, 
an amazingly faithful little dog, and a sadly wicked little 
baronet. King by Combat, by Mr. Fred. Whishaw, is the 
sort of boy’s story that none but a boy can really appre- 
ciate. Mr. Whishaw probably knows his public, and to 
read a book like this is a comforting reminder that the 
world is not, after all, so old as it looks. Speaking as 
an ordinary little boy, we should say it is simply topping ; 
that is to say, the two heroes are under eighteen years 
of age, over 6 ft. in height, and come without difficulty 
through a new andeterrifying danger in almost every chap- 
ter. No mere girl is mentioned from one end of the book 
to the other, and the number of desperate single combats 
we have not attempted to count. In dealing with a book 
of this kind one feels particularly helpless. There is, of 
course, a complete absence of any sense of humour, for 
such a thing would spoil the whole game; nor is there 
any pretence to any literary quality. Yet we seem to 
remember in the books we read in boyhood that there 
was some semblance of reality; we think we should have 
seen the hollowness of King by Combat, or, being little 
girls, would have tired of the appalling goodness of 
Jock and His Friend. But the fault may lie in us and 
not in the book. We must look up Henty again and 
compare. 

The remaining two volumes stand on a different plane 
altogether. Miss Theodora Wilson Wilson is not so much 
a writer of books for children as of books about children 
for all ages; and Mr. Walter Emmanuel on dogs, though 
children will enjoy him, hardly comes under the heading 
of children’s literature at all. His latest book, The Dogs of 
War, may be recommended as one of the best Christmas 
presents that could be given to anybody. A Dog Day 
was, perhaps, funnier, but there is more philosophy in 
this quaintly pathetic little study of hero-worship, in whict. 
a spaniel sets down in the best biographical manner all 
his love for a mongrel, who was to him a god on earth. 
It can kardly be said to be an attempt to paint a dog’s 
soul. Mr. Emmanuel does not approach the problem 
from the same point of view as Maeterlinck, but he suc- 
ceeds in putting a very human soul into a little canine 
Boswell, and the story of the captain’s end, as told by his 
adorer, is beautiful in its touching simplicity and pathos. 
A Dog Day may have been funnier, but The Dogs of War 
is a more remarkable achievement. In its way Miss 
Wilson’s The Magic Jujubes is almost as good. Its de- 
lightful combination of delicate sentiment, humorous and 
sympathetic observation of child-life, and fantastic fairy 
story, reminds one of Carroll’s immortal Sylvie and 
Bruno. Three children—delicious children, worthy 
almost of ‘Mr. Kenneth Graham or Mr. Barrie—spend half 
their time distressing an aunt who is in charge in their 
parents absence, and half their time in a fairyland which 
‘is drawn now with the tender sympathy of a believer, now 
with the wit of a good-humoured agnostic. Miss Wilson 
is completely successful in getting the dream atmosphere 
of topsy-turvy in consequence. she can outline a little love 
affair, fairv or mortal, with a most winning charm; and 
it is worth while wading through a multitude of ordinary 
books for children to come occasionally upon a gem like 
this. J. W. 
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A LOVER OF LONDON. 


A WANDERER IN Lonpon. By E. V. Lucas. London: Methuen 
and Co, 6s. 

Tuts is a book to be read on the tops of omnibuses, or in 
the course of leisurely walks through the streets of 
London. Each chapter should be bound separately to be 
carried in the pocket. We have seen St. Paul’s Cathe 
dral quite often: but Mr. Lucas has a new view of it, and 
we want to look up, on the spot, and see if what he says 
is right. We are accustomed to the sight of the cranes 
in Kingsway and elsewhere: but we really must take 
another look when we read this: 


“There is nothing out of Méryon’s etchings more im- 
pressive than our contractors’ giant cranes can be—fixed high 
above the houses on their scaffolding, with sixty vertical 
yards of chain hanging from their great arms. Against an 
evening sky, with a little smoke from the engine purpling 
in the dying sun’s rays, and the mist beginning to blur or 
submerge the surrounding houses, these cranes and scaf- 
foldings have an effect of curious unreality, a hint even 
of Babylon or Nineveh, a suggestion, at any rate, of ali 
majestic building and builders in history. London has no 
more interesting or picturesque sight than this.” 


They had not struck us in this light before: but there 
seems to be something in it, once it is pointed out. Mr. 
Lucas has an appreciative eye for the beauty of utility: 
and he can love a thing because it is of the soul of 
London. He can love organ-grinders. The cabman is 
his friend. The steam of a certain chimney near the 
Bond-street Tube Station in the evening light has moved 
him to rapture. We really must go and see: he is pro- 
bably rieht. There is a wondrous fascination in saunter- 
ing round London with a man whose artistic imagination 
can transform it into a fairy city. Mr. Lucas knows the 
place in all its seasons and all its moods, and has made 
of it an intimate friend. He can discourse with a winning 
cheerfulness upon the houses he would like to live in, 
and in marking them down must surely have come under 
the supervision of the police. On the police, by the way, 
he gossips very pleasantly: and their authority suggests 
the decadence of practical joking, which brings us to a 
short dissertation on Theodore Hook, and thence by easy 
stages to “bus drivers, their essential lack of wit, their 
selfishness, lost umbrellas, and the execution of Charles I. 
For Mr. Lucas is not only the artist pointing out little gems 
of architecture, domestic and public, and calling our 
attention to neglected beauties of mist and sunlight, of 
light and shade, of street and steeple: he re- 
peoples the place as he passes lightly along with 
all the characters of history and __ literature, 
whose memories give a _ living interest to every 
corner of this wonderful city. A good deal of this can 
no doubt be done with the assistance of certain standard 
books on London history; but Mr. Lucas has also made 
his_own inquiries besides giving us in a casual and un- 
obtrusive way the benefit of a very wide acquaintance with 
literature. We like particularly the enthusiasm which has 
led him to trace the route of Gilpin’s ride and discover 
a grievous mistake in Cowpers geography; but every- 
where he goes he marks the traces of the dead, mighty or 
otherwise, and his book is a useful guide to the historical 
and literary associations of London. We also have in 
him a maf of taste and discretion pointing out where 
London’s art treasures are to be found in galleries and 
museums ; his criticism is of the impressionist and personal 
kind, but none the less interesting for that, and he has illus- 
trated it by excellent reproductions of several of the more 
noteworthy pictures that the nation possesses. With the 
drawings in colour by Mr. Nelson Dawson we are not so 
pleased ; they are delicately done, but the spirit of London 
is not in their tone. Mr. Dawson seems to see everything 
in a faint reddish mist which we do not recognise. In 
the intervals when Mr. Lucas is not acting as the cheery 
guide he branches off into little dissertations on things in 
general, in which he is at his most attractive. The 
theatres and music he leaves almost entirely alone; 
perhaps they are too cosmopolitan, though the Queen’s 











Hall concerts are a native phenomenon worthy of atten- 
tion. The music-nalls, however, have won his notice, and 
we find in him that weakness of some rare and subtle 
minds, a passionate worship of the late Dan Leno, that 
“crucible that transmuted mud to gold.” His specimen 
Lenoism is worth repetition : 

“He mentioned a firework explosion at home that car- 
ried both his parents through the roof. ‘I shall always 
remember it,’ he said, gravely, while his face lit with 
triumph and satisfaction, ‘because it was the only time 
that father and mother ever went out together.’” 

On London humour he has suggestive things to say; 
and some delightful anecdotes, told in Mr. Lucas’s best 
allusive manner, enliven a book which is full of a quiet 
charm and should make the ordinary Londoner ashamed 
of his blindness and his lack of enterprise. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE LAND oF Piay. By Mrs, Graham Wallas. Illustrated by 
Gilbert James. London: Edwin Arnold. 3s. 6d, 

Our Sister, MatstE. By Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert). 
Illustrated by G. Demain Hammond, R.I. London: 
Blackie and Son. 5s. 

GOLD, FRANKINCENSE, AND MyRRH, AND OTHER PAGEANTS. 
Written and illustrated by W. Graham Robertson, Lon- 
don: John Lane. 7s 6d. net. 

In The Land of Play, by Mrs. Graham Wallas, the reader 

is constantly reminded of the children in Stevenson's 

“Garden of Verse.” They are the same delightful, 

quaint, little people, and Mrs. Wallas writes of them 

simply, but with true insight into the thoughts and 
fancies of Nurseryland. There are four stories in the 
book, the first is about a little boy called Luckchild, 
who is watched over by “the little creatures who bring 
luck to men.” The second is a fairy tale, very daintily 
told, and the last two are each about a little girl and her 
dolls. Some of the touches in these tales are delightful. 

Who can resist a smile at the account of Mr. and Mrs. 

Green’s meals in the doll’s house, off “two purplish fish- 

mackerel glued to their dish . which had been in 

the family for years, and were not hurt by waiting for an 
absent-minded master?” Equally pleasant is the de- 
scription of the doll-chauffeur, who was found lying under 

a mechanical mouse trying to put its works right. The 

only fault to be found with this charming book is with 

the illustrations by Gilbert James, which lack the dainty 
imagery of the tales. 

Our Sister Maisie is am interesting and brightly- 
written story for a girl in her teens. Like former 


stories by the same author (Rosa Mulholland), the ° 


tale deals with the fortunes of an impoverished Irish 
family, who possess more than the average share of talents 
and good looks. The heroine, Maisie, relinquishes brilliant 
prospects in order to take charge of her young step- 
brothers and sisters, who have been suddenly left desti- 
tute. The family take up their residence on Ram Derg, 
a wild island off the coast of Galway, which belongs to 
Maisie, and which brings in #1oo a year in rents In- 
terest is well sustained in the numerous adventures that 
arise, including a bog-slide and a threatened famine, and 
after several misunderstandings are cleared up the bock 
ends happily with a double marriage. The punctuation 
is faulty and the sentences are sometimes very long and 
involved, as the following examples, taken almost at ran- 
dom, will show: “ Though never so substantial and con- 
venient and removed from the city, the upstarts along the 
fine roads seaward will never have the noble style and 
proportions of the time-honoured mansions built so lordly 
at a period described by Irish people as ‘before the 
Union.’” “So Maisie went to the ball, having first kissed 
good-night to her bairns all in her frock of white satin 
and pearled lace, which narrowly escaped being clutched 
to its destruction by Derelicta, who had just veen sucking 
her chubby little fingers; and at the very moment when 
a ring at the door announced that the Featherstones, in 
their carriage, had called for their cousin.” The clever 
illustrations are by G. Demain Hammond, R.I. 

It is difficult to speak without exaggeration of Gold, 
Frankincense, and Myrrh, written and illustrated by W. 
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Graham Robertson. This book, with its curious, fascinat- 
ing pictures, its pageants from the very border of Faerie- 
land, each beautiful, mystic, and full of pathos, is one 
that will passionately appeal to an imaginative child. 
There are three pageants or masques, a short overture, two 
shorter entr’actes, and twelve full-page illustrations in 
colour. The opening masque, which gives the name to 
the book, describes a visit of the Magi to a baby: 
“ When each year 
The days of Holy Christmas Tide draw near, 
Again outshines the Star, the Wise Men come 
Again to earth, and visit every home 
In gilded city or in pasture wild 
That holds the presence of a little child.” 
Each King bestows a gift upon the baby, and then they 
depart “into the night of the long ago.” The picture of 
the three shrouded figures going out into the loneliness of 
the night is most beautiful. The second play is called 
“The Wishing Well,” and the spirits of the East, South, 
West, and North assemble to bless the baby on whose 
birthday the pageant is held. The last, “A Masque of 
Midsummer Eve,” describes the vain efforts of the fairies, 
under Oberon, to carry off a baby and leave a changeling 
in the place. The exquisite songs throughout the plays 
make it difficult not to quote from nearly every page, but 
the following verses from the “ Nurse’s Song” in the last 
masque must suffice : 
“ Bright to-day is ended, faded in the sky, dear. 
See his goodnight candles lighted overhead. 
Poor To-day is drowsy; sing him Hush-a-bye, dear, 
Call him Yesterday, dear; put To-day to bed. 
“Down my baby’s garden not a flower but closes, 
Not a golden eye, dear, wide awake can keep. 
Far away in Dreamland you will meet your roses; 
Kiss the world goodnight, dear; all the world’s asleep.” 





RELIGION FOR THE CHILDREN— 
WITHOUT CANT. 


Tue CuiLp’s Lire or Jesus. By C. M. Steedman. Illustrated 
by Paul Woodroffe. London and Edinburgh: T. C. and 
E. C. Jack. Price 1os. 6d. net. 


A CuILp’s Lire or Curist. By Mabel Dearmer. Illustrated 
by Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdale. London: Methuen and 
Co. Price 6s. 

In one of his books of social reflections, Mr. G. W. E. 

Russell remarks on the fact that if “ Religion” is nowa- 

days less generally accepted as a respectable convention, 

what there is is less of a convention and more of a reality. 

This fact, as we believe it to be, is well illustrated by the 

difference between the books which used to be written on 

the subject for children and those which are available 
for them now, and particularly by such volumes as the 
two before us at present. 

It is a pleasure to be able to commend them both, 
and if we have to contrast them, it is not by depreciating 
one and praising the other, but by pointing out that they 
are respectively suitable for children of different ages. In 
coming to this conclusion we have been assisted by a 
teacher of much experience and knowledge of children’s 
minds, to whom we submitted the books for comparison. 
The Child’s Life of Jesus is much fuller in detail, and 
gives the story very largely in the words of the Gospels; 
it would be more suitable for children, say, of over eleven, 
and would generally be just within the range of their com- 
prehension. On the other hand, A Child’s Life of Christ 
is more fitted for children between eight and eleven; the 
words of the Gospels are largely paraphrased in language 
which they could easily understand, and it is written in a 
vivid style, which attracts and holds the attention. On 
the whole, we could more easily think of a child sitting 
down by itself to read this book than we could of its doing 
so with the other, which is more suitable for reading by 
parents or teachers. 

But perhaps we can best illustrate the qualities of both 
the books by short quotations, from which our readers can 
judge for themselves. Take the comments of the first 
book on the parable of the Good Samaritan: 


“And so Jesus seems to speak to us, bidding us make 
loving-kindness the law of our lives, ‘Be ready,’ He 





seems to say, ‘to lend a helping hand to those, whoever 
they may be, that are in need of help. Whenever you 
meet any one in trouble, remember he is your neighbour, 
and act a neighbour’s part towards him. The kindness 
you may be able to show may be very small; it may be 
only to dry the eyes of a little child, or to take a bunch of 
flowers to some sick-room, or to speak a helpful word to 
one in trouble; but whatever it may be, do it; do not leave 
it for others to do. It is your work, not theirs.’” 
And then follows an interesting story in illustration. 
Or, take Mrs. Dearmer’s account of “The Widow's 
Mite”: 

“Soon a very poor woman came by. Her husband was 
dead, and so she had nobody to work for her. Still, she 
was able to bring her gift to the Temple like the others. 
It was a very small gift: it was only two mites which make 
a farthing. Jesus called His disciples to Him. ‘That 
poor widow has given more to the treasury than any of the 
other people,’ He said. ‘They brought their gold out of 
a great store. When they had given it away there was 
more at home. They did not have to deny themselves any- 
thing in order to give it. - She brought her farthing, and 
had nothing left. She has thrown in all that she had, even 
all her living.’” 


The illustrations of the Zife of Jesus (thirty in number) 
are nice and pretty; those of the Zife of Christ (eight) 
have a power and suggestiveness which might well lead the 
imagination of a thoughtful child to something beyond 
their form and colour. 





THE LORE OF BABYLAND. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN NuRSERY RuyMeEs. By Lina Ecken- 

stein, London: Duckworth and Co, 1906. 3s. 6d. 
THE first thought, perhaps, that rises to the mind of the 
reviewer as he takes up these comparative studies is, 
“There is nothing apparently sacred to the scientific 
sapper: why not let the nursery alone?” Here is the 
microscope applied, and most cleverly applied, to what 
past generations deemed not’ only infinitely little, but 
infinitely unimportant. In the Arundines Cami, some 
sixty years ago, eminent scholars attempted Latin and 
Greek versions of familiar nursery rhymes, such as 
“inquit et unum extrudens prunum, Horner, quam fueris 
nobile pueris, exemplar imitabile!” Is Miss Eckenstein 
an exemplar imitabile? As we turned from one old 
favourite of our childhood to another, grouped and 
classified in such chapters as “Cumulative Chants,” 
“ Sacrificial Hunting,” etc., the melodious regret of Byron 
in “ The Giaour ” for the captured butterfly of Kashmeer 
came to mind: 


“The lovely toy so fiercely sought, hath lost its charm by 
being caught, 
For every touch that wooed its stay, hath brusht its 
brightest hues away, 


Till charm and hue and beauty gone, ’tis left to fly or 
fall alone.” 

Not that our authoress, in her cosmcpolitan chase after 
the nursery rhyme, has bereft it of all charm and beauty, 
but it is risky work analysing the romantic. However, 
the motto on the title page from Calverley is reassuring 
as showing a sense of humour in the compiler of this 
most painstaking and suggestive little book of novel re- 
search. In a short preface she describes the incident 
that suggested her studies. In a‘temple in Upper Egypt 
she saw sculptured on the wall a corpse on its bier sur- 
rounded by sorrowing hawks, with a flying hawk reaching 
down a seal-amulet from above. This figure and 
mourners recalled the toy-book woodcut of the “ Death 
of Cock Robin.” The sculpture dates from the fourteenth 
century before Christ ; the knell of the robin can be traced 
back no farther than the eighteenth century after Christ. 
Can the space be bridged over and the dead robin be 
linked on to the dead hawk? This attempt is made 
throughout these comparative studies, including all the 
nursery rhymes the reviewer has ever come across, and 
more. Suppose we take an example from the chapter en- 
titled “Custom Rhymes ”—that is, rhymes with foreign 
parallels. There is the infant’s friend, the ladybird. 
We begin with the fextus receptus of 1744, rough 
assonantic rhyme and all: 

“Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home, 

Your house is on fire, your children will burn.” 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


GOLDEN DAYS OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ROME. By RODOLFO 
LANCIANI, Author of ** New Tales of Old Rome,” &c. Royal 8vo, fully Illustrated, 21s. net. b nanan 
The purpose of this new Volume is to describe the moral and material evolution of the Eternal City trom medizval conditions and to draw a picture of it as it 
Was in the very summit of its renaissance. 4s 
_ The Volume contains about 100 Illustrations, many of which have been drawn or photographed for the first time, so that both from a scholarly and an artistic 
point of view the book will prove a rare acquisition to the literature of Rome in particular and arche >logy in general. 


MY PILGRIMACE TO THE WISE MEN OF THE EAST. By 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. §8vo, Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 

In his recent Autobiography Mr. Conway barely alluded to his experiences in Hindoostan. They were so far afield from his life in America and England that 
he decided to make a separate volume of them. The route he took in his voyage round the world ran through Salt Lake City, San Francisco, the chief cities in 
Australia, and thence to Ceylon and India. The bulk of the book relates to his memories of and conversations with leading Buddhists, Brahmins, Parsees, 
Moslems, and others in India, his impressions and observations of the country, and his saunterings amid ancient shrines. 


COMEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. By JOHN FYVIE, 


Author of “Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty,” “‘ Literary Eccentrics.” Demy 8vo, with 8 Full-page Portraits in 
Photogravure, 12s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION, 1857—1870. By GLEESON WHITE. New 
Edition. Cloth, extra, 12s. 6d. net. With Six Photogravures and over 100 Illustrations by Ford Madox Brown, Birket 
Foster, A. Boyd Houghton, Arthur Hughes, Charles Keene, M. J. Lawless, Lord Leighton, P.R.A., G. du Maurier, Sir J. E. 
Millais, P.R.A., Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, Frederick Sandys, William Small, Frederick Walker, A.R.A., 
J. McNeill Whistler, and others. 


EDINBURGH UNDER SIR WALTER SCOTT: By W. T. FYFE. With 
an Introduction by R. S. RAIT. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 

The purport of this book is to give a picture of the remarkable society which rendered the city of Edinburgh illustrious in the end of the eighteenth century and the 

early years of the nineteeath. Of this society the natural centre was Sir Walter Scott, whose personality dominated Edinburgh during a large portion of the period. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. § Edited and Arranged by 


KATE M. WARREN, Lecturer in English Language and Literature at Westfield College (University of London), Introduction 
by STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. About 1,000 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 


TACITUS, AND OTHER ROMAN STUDIES. By Professor GASTON 
BOISSIER. Translated by W.G. HUTCHISON. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Manchester Guardian says :—‘* The work was well worth doing, and there are few, if any, who will leave M. Boissier's book without feeling that they 
understand Tacitus as they never did betore.” 


STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ConTENTs :—Rodin—The Painting of the Nineteenth Century—Gustave Moreau— Watts—Whistler—Cathedrals—The Decay of Crattsmanship in England— 
Beethoven — The Ideas of Richard Wagner—The Problem of Richard Strauss—Eleonora Duse—A New Art of the Stage —A Symbolist Farce—Pantomime and 
the Poetic Drama—The World at Ballet. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. By LEWIS MELVILLE, Author of ‘‘The Life of 


William Makepeace Thackeray.” With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE KING OF COURT POETS. A Study of the Life, Work, and Times of 


Lodovico Ariosto. By EDMUND GARDNER, Author of ‘‘ Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,” &c. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
16s. net, 


THE FLOCK. An Idyl of Shepherd's Life and Work in California By MARY 


AUSTIN, Author of ‘‘ Isidro.” Illustrated by E. BOYD SMITH. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


WALT WHITMAN. A Study of His Life and Work. By BLISS PERRY. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated with Portraits, Facsimiles of MSS., &c., 6s. net. 


RACE PREJUDICE. By JEAN FINOT. Translated by F. Wape- Evans. 


Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 




















THE NATIVE RACES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


A Series of Illustrated Ethnographical Handbooks intended to convey accurate information in a popular and readable form. Demy 8vo, 6s. net each. 
VOL. Il. NOW READY. 


NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA, By NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS. With 32 Full-page Illustrations. 





POPULAR SIX -SHILLING NOVELS. 





THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN. Marte Corecii. » MONTLIVET. ALICE Prescott SMITH. 
GROWTH. G@uanais Waa. THE OPENED SHUTTERS. = Ciara Louise BURNHAM. 
THE EIGHT GUESTS. Percy Wuite. | THE MAN IN THE CASE, ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. 


THE NEW “*SETON” BOOK. 


ANIMAL HEROES. Being the Histories of a Cat, a Dog, a Pigeon, a Lynx, Two Wolves, and a Rein- 
deer, By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. With 200 Illustrations by the Author. 8vo, 6s. net. 
“1 give it as my opinion that, as a writer about animals Thompson Seton 
THE MEREDITH POCKET BOOK. 
16mo, full leather gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—** Between its pretty blue leather covers will be found many a flower of wit and perception culled from the abundant garden of 
the first novelist of our day.” 


Can't be beaten.”=—Punch. 


Selections from the Prose Works of George Meredith. 











MARY JOHNSTON’S FAMOUS NOVELS. 
Pocket Editions, each with a Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE OLD DOMINION. AUDREY. BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. SIR MORTIMER. 


‘* There is none to compare with her but herself.” — Punch. 
THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. . 
POCKET EDITION. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net ; full limp lambskin, 38. 6d.net. List of Titles from all Booksellers. 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. 
THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK. 


With Four Illustrations in Colours and over 100 in the text by Native Artists. 3s. 6d. net. 


PETER. A Christmas Story. 
By Mrs. EDWIN HOHLER, Author of ‘* The Bravest of Them All.” With 6 Illustrations by HELEN STRATTON. 3s. 6d. 


A charming story of a ** real” boy and his dog ; their adventures during one memorable Christmas time will delight many a young reader. 


Published by A. CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., 16, James Street, Haymarket, London. 
CATALOGUES AND PROSPECTUSES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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The ladybird, we are told, is the representative of a large 
class of insects associated with the movement of the sun. 
This goes back to the Kheper, or chafer of Egypt, who 
rolled along the ball containing its eggs. This ball was 
identified as the orb of the sun, and the chafer the kindly 
power that kept it moving. In India the insect is 
Indragopas, or the nursling of India. In Greece a 
similar idea was in the myth of Icarus, inventor of the 
aeroplane. In Great Britain the ladybird is always ad- 
dressed in connection with flight. Miss Eckenstein has 
transcribed in her book no fewer than nineteen versions. 
The ladybird is invoked as lady cow, gowden bug, dowdy 
cow, burnabee bonnie bee, lady lauders, and in the 
eighteenth variant is urged to bring down blessings from 
above, thus: 

“God A’mighty’s colly cow fly up to heaven, 

Carry up ten pound and bring down eleven.” 

Here we pause to give some folk lorist the chance of 
going off on the track of that “colly cow.” The re- 
viewer remembers years ago a correspondence reaching 
from America to England as to what “colly my cow” 
meant in The Ring and the Book. He had a try himself 
to capture the refractory beast, but to the best of his be- 
lief she is still at large, colly and all. Those who enjoy 
such books as Frazer's Golden Bough will find in these 
comparative studies many interesting coincidences. They 
will find recorded the German, French, Italian, and 
Spanish versions of “Who Killed Cock Robin?” The 
book is by no means a heavy one in size or contents, and 
the facts collected with patient labour are a contribution 
to our sum of knowledge. Probably the immortal author 
of “ Flower in the crannied wall” with all his reverence 
for childhood, would have allowed that even the babble 
of the nursery investigated “root and all and all in all” 
might hasten the coming of lingering wisdom. 





“MAYNE REID AND WATER.” 


DEERFOOT IN THE Forest. By E. S. Ellis. London: Cassell 

and Co. 2s. 6d. 
Tuts is one of the forty or fifty volumes of adventures 
among the Red Indians of North America that have been 
written by Mr. Ellis. The author apologises in his pre- 
face for restoring his hero to life and for bringing him 
back to this workaday world from the happy hunting- 
grounds of the Never Never Land; but he defers, without 
much reluctance, to the wishes of numerous correspon- 
dents, who write their requests from all quarters of the 
globe, rather after the style of testimonials to a patent 
medicine, but all like so many Oliver Twists, asking for 
more. 

If they are slaves of hero-worship, it is little wonder, 
because there is no doubt that Deerfoot, the Shawanoe, is 
indeed a hero. In the first few pages he defeats the besi 
rifle shots of the district. with a bow made of ash and 
strung with the sinews of a deer. With the speed of 
Hiawatha he plants three arrows in a space the size of a 
sixpence at a distance of seventy-five yards. He next 
runs a race with the most noted pedestrian of the West, 
and, “think of it, in the brief space of one hundred 
yards he had gained one-fifth of the distance 
over his competitor, the swiftest runner of the frontier.” 
With the stoical indifference of a Red Indian to fatigue 
he then electrified the company by shooting like an arrow 
into the air and jumping twenty-five feet on reaching the 
winning-post. How many a weary reviewer would give 
years of his laborious and underpaid life to be able to 
skip like that! The rest of the book is concerned with 
the experience of two comic brothers who start out on a 
hunting expedition and whose progress is marked by a 
long series of blunders arising from their own stupidity 
and carelessness, for which they are alternately pummelled 
and scolded by their friend Deerfoot, who lectures them 
after the manner of Masterman Ready or Doctor Barlow. 
Needless to say, he invariably turns up at critical moments 
and rescues them from the results of their own folly. He 





enables them to outwit and extricate themselves from a 
band of Indians who have surrounded them in the forest 
and to take refuge in his secret home, where he not only 
looks after their safety but their education. For the 
Shawanoe is no “wild Indian with untutored mind,” but 
a highly educated and deeply religious student, with views 
of his own about the system of Galileo and a past master 
in the art of cartography. He has a small but carefully 
selected library of books, which include such priceless 
treasures as Cotton Mather’s Sermons, Doddridge’s Saint’s 
Rest, Harvey's Meditations Among the Tombs, and 
Daboll’s Arithmetic. Possibly it was the study of such 
works that drove him into the pathless solitude of the 
prairie and forest. 





THREE ILLUSTRATED QUARTOS. 


Country CoTTAGEs AND WEEK-Enp Homes. By J, H. Elder- 
Duncan. London: Cassell. 5s. net. 

THE primary object of this book is to tell the layman 
of moderate means some facts about country cottages; to 
show him some commendable examples of modern cottages, 
designed either for permanent homes or week-end visits ; 
and to tell him of what the cottages were built and for 
what price. The secondary object is to prove “that 
great expense is not the inevitable concomitant of good 
design, 1.¢., that a good architect is as cheap in the long 
run, and often from the start, as the speculative builder. 
The earlier chapters contain general advice about soil, 
position, plans, and cost. Materials, Mr. Elder-Duncan 
says, should be combined with care—“ it is no uncommon 
thing nowadays to see brick, rough-cast, wall tiling, half- 
timber work, weather boarding, and two kinds of roofing 
in a single cottage.” He prefers tiling for roofs, and 
would not advise slate, except in a slate district, and then 
only with stone or rough-cast walls, never with brick. 

Half timber looks picturesque, but it must always be 
genuine, 1.¢., real beams, and not nailed-on planks. Long, 
low windows have come much into fashion, but they often 
leave three or four feet at the top of the roof which can- 
not be ventilated, so Mr. Elder-Duncan prefers the high 
Georgian window. Nearly all the examples, however, 
which he gives in this book show the low window. He 
rightly enlarges on the advantage of having as little as 
possible to clean, especially when only one servant is kept 
(as is the rule in the smaller cottages), and he adds rather 
acutely, “in endeavouring to minimise the Jabour of the 
household one will escape much abominably bad art.” 
An excellent piece of advice to those who intend building 
a cottage is that they should, before starting, settle de- 
finitely what they want and how much they will pay, and 
then stick to their decisions. 

After this general introduction Mr. Elder-Duncan 
gives a large number of photographs and sketches of country 
cottages and small houses, together with ground and floor 
plans. For convenience of comparison these are divided 
into three groups, costing (1) from £200 to £1,000, (2) 
from £1,000 to £2,000, and (3) from £2,000 to £3,500. 
Finally we have a chapter of hints on cottage gardens and 
one on architect’s charges. This book should be most 
useful to people who think of building a house or cottage 
of this kind. 

TOURAINE AND ITs Story. By Anne Macdonell, with illustra- 
tions by Amy B, Atkinson. London: Dent. ars. net. 
Tuts is one of the magnificent books of descriptive and 
artistic travel to which we are becoming accustomed. 
Travel, indeed, seems hardly the right word, for author 
and artist have taken time leisurely as they sauntered 
through “the land of chateaux.” Touraine lends itself 
easily to such work. Everyone knows, or ought to know, 
Amboise and Loches, and Chinon and Chenonceaux ; 
but there are many other chateaux little known to history 
or guide books, which Miss Macdonell and Miss Atkinson 
have discovered. Tours, too, the home of St. Martin— 
almost as much a national saint as St.. Denis—derived 
from him much, if not all, her wealth and importance ; 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 


FOURTH AUTUMN LIST. 





BIRKET FOSTER. éixpat 
I.S.0., F.S.A. Containing 91 full-page illustrations (73 in 


colour) and numerous thumb-nail sketches in the text. 
Square demy 8vo., cloth, gilt top. Price 20s. net. 


EDITION DE LUXE. so"u: 


bered copies with letterpress printed on hand-made paper, 
containing the earliest impressions of the _ illustrations. 
Bound in white cloth, gilt top. Nos. 1 te 30 with an original 
sketch and an original etching by BIRKET FOSTER. 
Price 5 guineas net. Nos. 31 to 500 without the original 
sketch. Price 2 guineas net. 


NORTHERN SPAIN, “" 


scribed by EDGAR T. A. WIGRAM. Containing 75 full- 
page illustrations in colour and a Map. Square demy 8vo., 
cloth, gilt top. Price 20s. net. 


BRITISH DOGS AT WORK. créxtox 


SMITH. Containing 20 full-page illustrations in colour and 
20 small illustrations in line by G. VERNON STOKES. 
Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH COSTUME. 


Painted and described by DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 


In four sections, each containing 18 full-page illustrations in 
colour, and many illustrations and diagrams in the text. 


Sec. I.—Early English. Sec. I11.—Tudor & Stuart. 
Sec. II1.—Middle Ages. Sec. [V.—Georgian, &c. 


(Ready December 14.) 
Square demy 8vo., cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net each. 


A. and C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 























WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST. 
FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG AGO. | ar. E. ¥. 


Selected and Edited with Introduction by E. V. LUCAS. |} Lueas’s 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page, besides ew 
numerous Black-and-White Illustrations by Francis D. Volume for 
Beprorp, Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, + 

cloth, gilt top, 6s. ; calf, ros. 6d. Chiidren. 


A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 


By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor DowpEN. 
Illustrations by A. G. WALKeR, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, 
printed on Superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

** Should takea high place. In this work the most famous ballads have been 


done into prose so skilfully, and have been so artistically illustrated, that it 
forms a volume to be highly prized. An excellent gift book.”—Standard, 














Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., Lid., will send, 

post free on application, a list beautifully printed in colours 

containing particulars of volumes (uniform with the above ) 

by Mary Macleod, E. V. Lucas, S. R. Crockett, Henry 
Newbolt, &c., &c. 


ANew || RAILWAY CHILDREN. 


Volume by |} py Mrs. E. NESBIT. Illustrated by Cuas. E. 
Brock. Large crown 8vo, cloth 6s. Uniform 
E. NESBIT. |] with ‘‘ Oswald Bastable, and others.” 


“ A fragrant andsweet story, It would be indeed difficult to find one better 
suited for reading round the nursery fire or one which boys or girls alike would 
more enjoy.”—Atheneum. 

** Mrs. Nesbit has never written a better story than ‘The Railway Children.’” 


WHY WHY By “BROWN LINNET.” 


AND With numerous Illustrations by 


TOM CAT. Gorpon Browne, R.I. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ A real children’s book of the best kind, appealing irresistibly to a child's 
love ofanimals. The illustrations are simply charming.”— Morning Leader. 
These journeyings are described with an originality and imagination which 
makes the book charming—even to grown-up readers.” — World. 
(Already a Second Edition 1s in the Press. 














MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
FOURTH LARGE IMPRESSION. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. With Portrait, 15s. net. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND ANEC- 


DOTES OF AN OLD OFFICER. By Col. James P. Rosertson, C.B, 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

*,* Reminiscences of the Sutle} Campaign from Moodkee to Sobraon, the 
Crimean War, and the Indian Mutiny. 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR, Ano Account 


of the Repatriation of Boers and Natives in Orange River Colony, 1902-1904. 
By G. B. Beak, late Assistant Secretary to the Orange River Colony 
Repatriation Department. With Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo, 
128. 6d. net. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Second Impression. 


THE LADY ON THE DRAWING-ROOM 


FLOOR. By M. E. Corerineg, Autherof * The King with Two Faces,” 
** The Fiery Dawn,” &c. 


Tribune.—‘“‘ The lady oa the drawing-room floor is a charming creation.” 


Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ Miss Coleridge has not hitherto written anything 
so purely charming as ‘ The Lady on the Drawing-room Floor.’” 


QUICKSILVER AND FLAME. By St. Joun 


Lucas, Author of “ The Absurd Repentance.” 
World.—“ A very clever novel, of an unusual kind.” 


THE MILLMASTER. By C. Hotmes Cavut.ey. 


Yorkshire Post.—‘ A novel of universal appeal.” 
OCCASION’S FORELOCK. By Vioter A. 


Smmpson, Author of ** The Bonnet Conspirators.” 
Sunday Times.—“ A good novel of the moment.” 


THE BASKET OF FATE. By Sipney Picxerine, 
Author of *‘ Verity,” ‘* The Key of Paradise,” &c. 
Tatler.—* An engaging story of real English life.” 





NOW READY. 
LETTERS OF GEORCE BIRKBECK HILL, 


D.C.L., LL.D. Arranged by his Daughter, Lucy Crump. With Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—* The story of Hill's life is absolutely quivering with human 
interest and sympathy.” 





NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
PATROLLERS OF PALESTINE. By the 
Rev. Hasketr Smitu, M.A., Editor of ‘* Murray's Handbook to Syria and 
Palestine,” 1902. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘'* Patrollers of Palestine’ is, indeed, one of the most 
amusing and entertaining travel-books we have ever met.” 


WESTERN TIBET AND THE BRITISH 


BORDERLAND. By Cnarves A. Suerrine, M.A., F.R.G.S., Indian 
Civil Service ; Deputy Commissioner of Almora. Royal 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, Maps, and Sketches, 21s. net. 
Daily Mail.—*‘ The photogra hh has never been turned to such suberb use as 
it has in Mr. Sherring’s story of his special mission te Western Tibet.” 


ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. By Rozserr P. 


Sxrnner, American Consul-General ; Commissioner to Abyssinia, 1903-1904. 
With numerous Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post.—*' Decidedly interesting and instructive. The story is no tale 
of dry-as-dust diplomacy, but quite a human document.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES.” 
MISREPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. 
Harry Granam. Illustrated by D. S.Grosspecx. Fcap, 8vo, 5s. 
Daily Mail.—‘' This is a delightful volume, and we have punctuated our 
perusal of it with much laughter.” 
NEW F. C. @. BOOK. 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1906. By Sir 


F. Carrutuers Govutp. 104 Cartoons from the Westminster Gazette. 
Super-royal 4to, 6s. net. 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
A SONG GARDEN FOR CHILDREN. A 
Collection of Songs translated from the French and German. By Harry 


GraHaM and Rosa NEWMARCH. The Music Edited and Arranged by 
Norman O'Net. Imperial 8vo, as. 6d. net. 


THE LAND OF PLAY. By Mrs. Granam 


Wa tas. Illustrated by Gitpert James. Crown 8vo, gs. 6d. 
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Miss Macdonell tells many stories of the simple and kindly 
old man. ‘Tours, also, has near it the greatest of battle- 
fields—one which decided whether Europe was to be 
Christian or Mahometan. Other romantic figures appear 
in these pages—that accomplished scoundrel Fulk Nerra, 


‘Joan of Arc, Louis XI. (who turned his castle of Plessis 


into a gaol, with himself as turnkey), Henri III., and 
Henri IV. 

Then there is Blois, with its castle ever haunted by 
the murdered Guise, and, one would hope, by the mean 
ghost of the last Valois; and Chenonceaux, “this castle 
rising out of the clear water, the Italian gardens, the great 
circling wood, the soft singing Cher with its flowery 
banks,” with its memories of Diane de Poitiers and 
Catherine de Medicis. Chinon recalls our own Plan- 
tagenet kings, for it was here that Henry II. lived and 
died ; at Chinon, too, Joan of Arc found her poor-spirited 
king. 

This book is a little long, perhaps, but it contains 
much of interest and need not be read straight through. 
Miss Atkinson’s sketches and drawings, both in colour and 
in line, are excellent. 

The Clarendon Press has published an “ Zllustrated 
Catalogue of @ Loan Collection of Portratts of English 
historical personages who died between 1714 and 1837, 
exhibited in the Examinativa Schools, Oxford, in April 
and May, mpcccvi.” This lengthy title, which recalls 
sixteenth century custom, describes the nature of the 
book. Mr. Lionel Cust, who writes an introduction, re- 
counts the founding of an English “ Academy of Paint- 
ing” in 1711, from which year he dates the beginning of 
a national school of portraiture. That inordinately vain 
person, Sir Godfrey Kneller (the “ face-painter,’ George 
Vertue called him) was the first president, and it took the 
school some years to shake off his influence. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, however, revived the 
methods of Van Dyck, and Romney followed them. These 
three form “the great triad of the golden age of English 
portrait-painting.” After them came Hoppner and Law- 
rence, with whom the great period came to its close. The 
book contains numerous reproductions of portraits by 
these six artists, and, of course, by others, and provides 
a gallery of the most distinguished Oxford men from the 
time of George I. to William IV. 





CHILDREN’S FARE. 


Blackie’s Children’s Annual for 1907 is a handsome volume 
of 192 pages, with over 150 illustrations, including forty 
full-page pictures in colour. The stories and rhymes are 
contributed by Herbert Strang, Clifton Bingham, A. G. 
Herbertson, Edith Carrington, Felix Leigh, and others. 
The pictures are by Gordon Browne, John Hassall, 
Charles Robinson, Hilda Cowham, Olive Allen, and 
G. F. Christie—names in themselves a guarantee of the 
good quality of the fare. Story and rhyme and picture, 
gay and amusing, all go to make up an admirable whole. 
Miss Helen Stratton, who does such excellent 
work for children’s books especially, illustrates both in 
colour and in black and white The Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, selected and re-told for children by Gladys 
Davidson and published by Blackie and Son. The book 
is a large one, bound in cloth, and contains thirty full- 
page pictures in colour, besides numerous smaller ones in 
black and white. The colour plates are soft and pleasing. 
Jasper: A Story for Children, and The Ruby Ring, 
both from the pen of Mrs. Molesworth, always a favourite 
writer with young girls, are published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co. Gertrude Demain Hammond illustrates 


Jasper and Rosie M. M. Pitman the Ruby Ring. Both 
tales are suitable for little girls from eight to twelve years 
old. 

Three small oblong volumes filled with Mr. Charles 
Robinson's clever and decorative drawings will delight 





the smaller children. These are Fanciful Fowls, Peculiar 
Piggies, and Bouncing Babes, published by Dent and 
Co., Blackie’s Miniature Picture Books, Zhe Mad 
Motor, The Silly Submarine, and The Awful Airship, 
pictured by Charles Robinson and Walter Copeland, are 
similat in shape and style. Youngsters love these small 
books, which they can so easily carry about and pore over 
in odd corners. 

A special word of praise is due to Messrs. Dean and 
Son for their series of rag-books. They are untearable, 
washable, inexpensive, and most attractively got up. 
The newest “ Buster Brown Book,” Buster Brown, His 
Dog Tige, and Their Jolly Times, illustrated as of old 
by R. F. Outcault, is sure of a warm welcome from 
Buster's many admirers in this country. A novelty is 
David Brett's Picture Book, in full colours, printed on 
imitation canvas paper, illustrating favourite nursery tales. 
“Jack and Jill” is pictured by John Hassall and con- 
tains fourteen pages in full colour. “The Riddle Me 
Ree” series will appeal to the many children who revel 
in riddles. Small boys will enjoy Zron Horses of the 
World, by Vernon Barrett, which is pictured in gay colours 
on untearable linen and has a deeply embossed cover. 





STUDENTS’ BOOKS. 


ANGLICE REDDENDA. Vol. I. Latin Extracts, By C. S. Jerram, 
M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. C. S. Jerram’s well-known Anglice Reddenda 
is now published in the alternate form of Vol. 1., Latin 
Extracts, and Vol. 2, Greek Extracts. We have already 
referred ta Vol. 2 in our columns, and we now have plea- 
sure in recommending this present book to our readers. 
These volumes enable the student to take a longer course 
in Latin or Greek within the compass of a single book. 


MODERN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. Part I. Elementary Stage. 
By George H. Douglas, M.A. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1s. 6d. 

A useful book for those who have had a preparatory ¢ 
course in the fundamental operations of arithmetic and 
who desire to gain a knowledge of elementary commercial 
figures. 


A METHOD oF TEACHING CHEMISTRY IN SCHOOLS. By A. M. 
Hughes, B.Sc. (London), and R. Stern, B.Sc. (London). 
Cambridge: University Press. 3s. 

“Starting from a few familiar substances in everyday 
use, the children build up step by step their knowledge 
of many chemical substances which they have themselves 
prepared and of which they have found the properties.” 
This method is well worked out in the text and with the 
experiments, and as it is the only satisfactory system of 
teaching the subject of chemistry, it should prove of great 
use to teacher and learner alike. 





THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


Tue Book or AniMALS. By H. G. Groser. Illustrated. Lon- 
don: Andrew Melrose. 5s. 

Tuts is an exceedingly cheap and highly-attractive book 
and will be thoroughly appreciated as a Christmas present 
by all young people. It consists of twenty-seven chapters, 
each devoted to a popular description of well-known 
animals, such as tigers, lions, bears, wolves, zebras, 
giraffes, elephants, and antelopes. It is written in an 
easy and unpretentious style and is enriched with excel- 
lent pictures on almost every page. The black-and-white 
illustrations are really excellent, especially those depicting 
the various animals in captivity, and indeed the only fault 
that the most captious critic might insist on is the rather 
crude and startling character of the coloured plates. Alto- 
gether it may be safely recommended as a gift-book. 
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RECENT BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. 








HOUSES AND GARDENS. 
By H. M. BAILLIE SCOTT. 


Over 200 Illustrations in Black and White and 17 in Colours, 
Art Linen, Medium 4to. 31s. 6d. net; post free, 32s. 





THE FAIRY LIBRARY. 


Royal 4to, sumptuously bound in cloth, with Picture Cover. 
With 8 Illustrations in Colour by H. M. Brock, 
5s. net ; post free, 5s. 5d. 
PUSS IN BOOTS. 
JACK THE CIANT KILLER. 








“THE SECRET OF THE MOOR. 


A Story of great power, the scene of which is 
laid in the Cornish Mines. 
By MORICE GERARD. 





Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; post free, 3s. 10d. 


THE CITIZEN RIFLEMAN. 
By E. J. D. NEWITT. 
Introduction by LoRD RoBEerTS. Numerous Illustrations. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; post free, 2s. 3d. 
The Official Handbook of the Miniature Rifle Clubs’ 
Association. 





NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS 


Cloth, 3s. net; Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per vol. ; 
postage, 3d. extra. 
THE LETTERS ‘OF CHARLES LAMB. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CONFESSIONS 
OF DE QUINCEY. 
BYRON’S WORKS. 3 vols. 
ADDISON’S ESSAYS. 





NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


Quarter Vellum, 3s. 6d. net ; by post, 3s. 10d. each. 
INGRES. By Octave UZANNE. 
CORREGGIO. By SELwyn BrinTON. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. By Dr. G. Gronav. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
(Uniform with NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY.) 
Complete in Seven Volumes. 

Quarter Vellum, 3s. 6d. net each; by post, 3s. rod. each. 
THE DUTCH SCHOOL. By Gustave GEFFrRoy. 
THE FLEMISH SCHOOL. By FreperRIckK WEDMORE. 
THE EARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. By R. DE LA 


SIZERANNE. 

THE LATER BRITISH SCHOOL, By R. DE LA 
SIZERANNE. 

THE NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOL. By Sir Cuar.es 
HOLROyD. 


THE CENTRAL ITALIAN SCHOOL. By Sir 
CHARLES HOLROYD. 

THE FRENCH, GERMAN, AND SPANISH 
SCHOOLS. By WaLtTEeR BAYEs. 





DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS. 
4to, 7s. 6d. net. each ; by pest, 7s. 10d. each. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI, By Lewis Hinp. 


GAINSBOROUGH. By Lorp RoNALD SUTHERLAND 
GOWER. 





GREAT ETCHERS. 
Uniform with DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS. 
7s. 6d. net.; by post, 7s. 10d. each. 
WILLIAM STRANG. By FRANK NEWBOLT. 





- LIBRARY OF RECREATIONS. 


Cloth, 6s. net ; post free, 6s, 5d. 


NEW GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. By MeEReE- 
DITH NUGENT. 


a AND FOREST HANDY BOOK. By D.C. 
EARD. 


THINGS WORTH DOING. By D. C. Bearp. 


THE MEDICI SERIES 
OF 


COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 
AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 


These Plates are the Product of a new method which ensures absolute 
fidelity in the rendering of form, and a presentment of the colour of 
the originals such as has hitherto seemed impossible of realisation. 


The BURLINGTON MAGAZINE for October says:—“* Nothing of the 
kind so good or so cheap has ever before been offered to the public.” 


i. BERNARDINO LUINI: 1475 (7)-1533. 
HEAD OF THE VIRGIN MARY, after the 


Fresco now in the Brera Palace, Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches; Colour Surface, 13% by 1014 inches.) 
10s. 6d. net. 


iii LEONARDO DA VINCI: 1452-1519. 
HEAD OF THE CHRIST, after the unfinished 


Cartoon now in the Brera Palace, Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches; Colour Surface, 13% by 10% inches.) 


10s. 6d. net. 


liii ALESSANDRO FILIPEPI, calied 
BOTTICELLI: 1447-1510. 


THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, Painting in tempera 
on wooden panel now in the Museo Poldi-Pezzoli 
at Milan. 

(Size of Plate, 24% by 17% inches; Colour Surface, 13% by 9% inches.) 
10s. 6d. net. 


iv. LEONARDO DA VINCI: 
THE LAST SUPPER, from the Fresco in S, 


Maria delle Grazie, Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 41% by 28 inches; Colour Surface, 32 by 17% inches.) 
21s. net, 


The Pablishers will send a full Prospectus und Note upon the Medici 
Prints post-free to all applicants. They have arranged to facilitate 
personal inspection of the Prints by intending purchasers at any address 
within the United Kingdom. Applications threugh your Bookseller or 
Printseller are invited. 


STORIES OF 
THE ITALIAN ARTISTS 


FROM VASARI. 


Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 
The Binding and Title are Copies of XVth and XTIIth Century Originals 


ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt tops, 
about 8% by 5% inches, with * Half-tone Plates and 
8 Four-Colour Plates ... ove . 7s. 6d. net. 


SPECIAL EDITION, about 9% i 6% ahien bound full 
archment, with ——s Four-Colour Plates and a 
Special Coloured Woodcut Frontispiece after Botticelli 15s, net. 


Bound in Vellum in coe oe eco - 20s. net. 


The Poetical Works of William Blake. 


Edited and Annotated by EDWIN J. ELLIS. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, half-leather, 15s. net.; cloth, 12s. net. 
Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: a Critical Study. By 


Atcernon Cuarces Swinevurne. A New Edition with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE TEA-PLANTER. By Mrs. Penny. 6s. 


“Mrs. Penny has in our opinion produced the most finished and artistic 
work that has yet appeared ever her name.’— Guardian. 


BURNT SPICES. By L. S. Gisson. 6s. 


“ A work of unmistakable ability and originality."— Zhe World. 


THE MAN APART. By Ratpu Srraus. 6s. 


*** The Man Apart’ is a piece of strong work, on which Mr. Straus is to 
be congratulated.” — Scotsman. 


TO DEFEAT THE ENDS OF JUSTICE. 
By HERBERT COMPTON. 6s. 


““A story teeming with incident and colour. ... While the attractive 
qualities of the principal characters intensify the interest. ...A stirring 
and delightful book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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HOW IT WORKS. 


How It Works. By Archibald Williams. London: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 3s. 6d. 
THERE is always a fascination about machinery. From 
infant days right through life the sight of an intricate piece 
of mechanism appeals to us all. “ Want to see the wheels 
go round” is a sentence on the lips of young and old 
alike. when any special apparatus is encountered. This 
is, perhaps, more noticeable to-day with grown-ups than 
was the case a decade ago, for in this age of motor-cars 
and cycles a large number of private individuals have a 
slight practical knowledge of the application of steam, 
electricity, and hydraulics to appliances in everyday use, 
and they desire to Lave further knowledge. It is sur- 
prising, however, how few understand the principles un- 
derlying many of the mechanisms employed, and when 
questioned as to “how it works” they are at a loss for a 
ready answer. We ride in petrol and steam cars, in 
trains, in steamers; we employ lifts, and the telephone 
is so much used we wonder however we managed to exist 
without it; we read of turbines or of trials with a new 
form of boiler, but the average person understands very 
tle of such things. We all possess opera-glasses or tele- 
scopes, but who knows anything of optics? To enable us 
to take a sensible interest in the various appliances around 
us we must possess a superficial knowledge of steam, 
electricity, optics, kydraulics, thermics, and light, but 
hitherto the difficulty has been to collect the necessary 
material from the overwhelming fund of fact given in the 
special books dealing with these subjects and to gather 
from the mysterious phraseology just those technical terms 
which are a help and not a hindrance to the beginner. 
Now it is no longer needful for us to wade painfully 
through the complicated explanations of purely technical 
and scientific books, for in How Zt Works we are told 
exactly that which we desire to know. In plain, simple 
language, with the aid of clear diagrams, we are given 
the fundamental principles of the application of steam, 
electricity, etc., to mechanisms with which we are all more 
or less familiar. 





STALKEY-CUM-SHERLOCK. 


THE Boys oF BrRiERLEYGRANGE. By Fred. Whishaw. London: 
W. and R. Chambers. 3s, 6d. 
THis is a curious and rather diluted mixture of Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays and The Moonstone. It describes a 
series of mysterious incidents, including arson, burglary, 
and marooning, that occurred during the short space of 
two years at a school on the coast of Devonshire. The 
culprit is assumed to be one of the pupils who is known 
to walk in his sleep and who runs the risk of being ex- 
pelled from the school for his nocturnal activity. His 
character is, however, completely cleared, and at length 
the mystery is solved. The secret is well kept, however, 
and it would be the height of unfairness to reveal its 
solution here. There is, of course, a good bright boy 
who is easily first in all athletics and who combines a 


_ love of natural history with a passion for study that seems 


fated to bring misfortune upon him. Then there is the 
typical bad boy, with a weakness for bullying, who is 
always making mischief and suffering in consequence 
severe thrashings, but whose suspicions as to the guilty 
person, though prompted more by jealousy than intelli- 
gence, prove to be correct. A final chapter shows the 
rival schoolboys in South Africa (that is an essential ele- 
ment apparently in all boys’ books of the present day), 
when the hero crowns a youth of excitement by saving the 
life of his enemy and is rewarded by a grateful country 
with a D.S.O. and the Victoria Cross. The characters 
of both boys and masters are rather well drawn, and it is 
the breathless succession of mysterious incidents, rather 
(.an their improbability, that gives an air of un- 
reality to this story of school life, 





COTTON. 


Cotton. By C. W. Burkett and C. H. Poe. London: Con- 
stable. 8s, 6d. 
WE were about to say that this book should be read by 
all those who are interested in cotton, but found that we 
ought properly to use some other less stereotyped expres- 
sion. For this book itself shows that cotton interests the 
whole race, and consequently many more people than can 
read the English language. It should, however, be studied 
by those who are responsible for cotton manufactures, and 
especially by those among us in Lancashire on whom the 
serious problems of the cotton trade at this time fall. 
Cotton is written primarily for Americans, and _ this 
fact makes it all the more valuable to us on this side of 
the Atlantic. For we are thus put in possession of our 
cousins’ views and objects, and we can the better estimate 
how the working out of their policy will affect our own. 
These pages, ir. our opinion, invest Northern Nigeria with 
still greater importance, and they are full of unconscious 
warning to Lancashire as to the trend of events. 
Independently of this indirect value, Cotton teems 
with interesting facts concerning the plant itself, its method 
of cultivation, its enemies, and the marketing of the crop. 
The book contains extremely apt and beautiful illustra- 
tions, which admirably supplement the text. 





A DICTIONARY OF SPORT. 


Tue Book or Sports AND PasTIMEs. Edited by J. K. Benson. 
London: C. Arthur Pearson, Limited. 53s. 


THE amount of information. within the covers of The 
Book of Sports and Pastimes is almost bewildering. We 
hardly thought that there were so many games and sports 
and pastimes as are described, yet as we read them 
through we see we are more or less familiar with them all. 
Years ago we would have been proud to have been the 
possessors of such a wealth of knowledge, and we can 
but believe that the young people of this generation will 
hail the advent of this book with joy. There are descrip- 
tions of games by the score; card games, ball games, 
rough games, and games suited to those who do not desire 
to expend toa much energy over their recreation. Science 
is given its place, and we are told how to make and use 
many simple appliances; moreover, we are instructed how 
to look after home pets, as cage birds, dogs, and fowls. 
The illustrations and diagrams help considerably in mak- 
ing the text clear. The Book of Sports and Pastimes 
should form a useful present for our young friends. 





THE NEW W2HO’S WHO. 


ONCE upon a time there was no Who’s Who. Possibly 
it may seem strange, but it is a fact, nevertheless, that 
writers, professional and business men, and the public 
generally. had no such handy little red book at their 
elbows in days not so very long ago. How they managed 
without it is a puzzle, for a more indispensable work of 
reference nowadays it would be difficult to find. An 
Inquire Within Upon Everyone who is Anyone, especially 
in literary and artistic circles, it is invaluable to the busy 
man, and no office is complete -unless it has a place in the 
reference library. The edition for 1907, published this 
week by Massrs. A. and C. Black, contains 21,000 bio- 
graphies, every one of which has been submitted for per- 
sonal revision, and runs into close on 2,000 pages chock 
full of useful and interesting information. The tables, 
which at one time formed the first part of Who's Who, 
with many fresh and interesting additions, are now issued 
as a separate book, called Who's Who Year-Book. 








